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A New Book of Unusual Importance 


Songs of a Little 
Child's Day 


Words by Music by 
EMILIE POULSSON ELEANOR SMITH 


This beautiful book, the product of tried and trusted 
workers for childhood, has several claims upon public 
favor. In it the authors have responded to the little 
child’s need of short, expressive songs, voicing for him 
his joy in Nature, his affections, his childish ideals. 

Distinctive features of the book are the brevity of the 
songs, the real simplicity of the words and music; the 
avoidance of the commonplace, the self-conscious and the 
sentimental. The Words keep near to the child’s usual 
vocabulary, but have touches of grace that will enrich 
and refine his language. J7he Music, though well within 
the child’s power of musical expression, gives him simple 
examples of good musical art. 

The songs are grouped under eleven different head- 
ings, and the book is illustrated with fifteen full-page 
pictures from drawings by Ruth E. Newton. 








Beautifully bound, with cover désign in 
colors and gold. Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Send for descriptive circular 


GOLDEN JUBILEE EDITION OF 


Paradise of 
Childhood 


By EDWARD WIEBE 


Revised and enlarged by Jenny B. Merrill, Pd.D. 
Director of Kindergartens, Boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond. 

Since the publication of this book in 1868, it has been 
the accepted standard guide to the kindergarten. This 
new edition is thoroughly up-to-date, embodying a whole 
new part by Dr. Merrill, covering the methods and 
materials now employed in the progressive New York 
kindergartens of which she is director. The book as now 
published contains three parts, viz.: 

I—THE KINDERGARTEN OF TO-DAY. 

Merrill. 
IT—THE PARADISE or CHILDHOOD. Edward Wiebe. 
Il! —THe Lirk or Frorser. Henry W. Blake. 

Beautifully bound in one large volume of over three hun- 
dred pages. Illustrated with 28 full-page half-tones and 
over two hundred line engravings, diagrams, etc. 

Size 7} x J. Cloth with cover design in three colors and 
gold. rice, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 








Dr. Jenny B. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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BOOKS YOU WILL FIND OF 
USE EVERY DAY 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. Powers 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for imper- 
sonation has been fittingly recognized. Little people are 
imitators. Dramatization is one of their great delights. 

A child will take more interest in learning his particular 
part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines of some “piece 
to speak” alone. A child delights in taking an active part 
among others. He loves action. The imitative powers of 
the child have been borne in mind. 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher of the 
Primary Grades. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
By Myra KING 
12mo. 95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 

Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily learn 
the use of words in pay has ingeniously turned this fact to 
good practical effect in this book. It cannot fail to form and 
fix habits of correct speech, if Language Games are faithfully 
used in the First, Second, and Third Grades. Correct lan- 
guage is insisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

Though intended to teach the correct forms of ordinary 
speech, these lesson-games are not expected to take the place 
of the formal or regular Language Lessons. Every child 
in the room is expected to take an active part in every part 
of the game. 

The best results will be obtained if the games‘are used as 
a reward for work well done. 

“Correct forms thus taught,” says Supt. Moore, “will keep 
coming up as long as one lives.” 


BLACKBOARD READING 
By Maup Moore 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
How To Teach Beginners To Read 
Opportunity is knocking now at every First Primary Teach- 
er’s Door. 
Do it NOW 


Get Blackboard Reading 
and cut out those trying First Weeks when thirty or more 
new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about your feet 
and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading, and find all the material for daily 
drill. Find the best Method of making an effective display 
of this material on the board, and of drilling the pupils. 
Learning to read is thus made a matter of pride and enjoy- 
ment to teacher and pupils. 

The methods involve abundant action and conversation 
work that children so heartily enjoy. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Handbook for Teachers 


By Emma M. MacurrE, B. Ped. 

Fully illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for ac- 
tion. The plays in this little book furnish right action for 
the imagination by allowing the child to impersonate the 
characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 


By CuristrANa S. Mount 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 

Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we be- 
lieve, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and profit- 
able employment for leisure hours in graded and ungraded 
schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it rests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons; clears up his impressions and energizes 
his faculties. 

Sense Training 
is of high import in primary work, as sense products are 
fundamental to the activities of memory judgment and 
imagination. 


Material for One Hundred Days 


is suitably prepared for teachers. ‘There are games, paper 
cutting and folding, drawing and modelling. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Couldn’t every pupil write a story about this picture, ‘Baby Stuart" ? 
Use them in teaching language, history, geography, picture study, etc. 


‘Tha Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 5.30." 


Colors (The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture) 

for Half Cent Size, 3 x 34. Larger Size, 10 x 12, 4 for 25c.; 10 for soc.; 21 for $x. 
° Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 

Spring Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28 inches, including margin. 


Bi d 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature ilus- 


Study trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. SEND TO-DAY 


NOW THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX I, MALDEN, MASS. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Just the thing you have been looking for to present to your Pupils 


A DECIDED SUCCESS was our plain, engraved souvenir last year. The large number we sold convinces us that the 
teachers are looking for something artistic rather than a highly colored souvenir. 

The engraving herewith shows our new design which js engraved in a rich photo brown ink. The word ‘‘ Souvenir” instead 
of being in brown like last year is embossed in gold which gives it a richer appearance. At the top appears the date “1o911°’ 
which was not vn last year. -Around the photo is a very beautiful frame embossed in plain white which is another feature 
our last year’s style did not possess. The photo is same size as last year’s, being 14 x 2% inches. These souvenirs were es- 
pecially designed for the higher grade teachers and also those of lower grades who do not care for anything so flashy. We 
also have the highly colored souvenirs and will be pleased to- send you samples of our full line upon receipt of a 2c stamp 

The size of souvenir is 34 x 5 inches and contains 12 pages including the cover and the inside contains a small poem en- 
titled “* Close of School” (not thesone we used last year) together with other appropriate matter. We print for you the name of 
your school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher and scholars, which matter you must send us when 
you order. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school-house. If photo is wanted you must send 
us a photograph of youfself or school-house and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. We can copy a 
large or small photo, but if you want the best results, send us a good clear photo that is not too small. Your photograph will 
be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and they will not fade. Note: The photos we 
use on our souvenir style 9 are much larger than the ones we have been making. being 1} x 24 inches and we think you will 
find them larger than any others obtainable. This is one of the good features of our new design and we are sure you will be 
more than pleased with the Photo. 

Price Postpaid: 12 or less without photo 85c. Additional ones sc. each. 12 or less with photo $1.00. Additional ones 6« 

each. Our souvenirs are possibly not the cheapest but the best. Elegant transparent envelopes to match at s¢ 

Souvenir No. 9 In no case, will we fill orders for less than there are scholars’ names to be printed. A 2 
circulars and “price list of photo post cards and Photographs. 

Our souvenirs are exactly as represented here and if you do not find them so, you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we have been doing busi 
ness for the last eleven years. Remittance must accompany all orders. ‘If any errors are made in your order due to our carelessness we will gladly reprint it free of charge. 








. per dozen. 
stamp will bring you samples and 


I have been ordering my souvenirs from you for the past 


Sen aay ees ae pein San ss fo (The Old Reliable SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
Yous Gelp, Souvenir Firm Box 210 Canal Dover, Ohio 


Randall, Minn. Carabel Kay. 
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New England Tour to the Pacific Coast leaves Boston 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28 


Embracing the Greatest Variety of Scenery 
on the American Continent 


ON THE OUTWARD JOURNEY Stopovers for sightseeing will be made at Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, arriving San Francisco July 8. 
ON THE RETURN JOURNEY Portland, Ore., Seattle, Vancouver, the Canadian Rockies, 


Winnipeg, St. Paul, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Montreal and the Thousand 
Islands are included. 


IMPORTANT. This will be the best arranged and most economical tour from the 
East, and will be under the direction of one of the most prominent educators in 


New England, who will conduct the party and make every provision for comfort 
and convenience. For particulars write or call on 


E. H. BOYNTON, N. E. P. A. 
Crand Trunk Rallway, 256 Washington Street, Boston | 
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HIS manual for teachers covers the first 
three grades of school work, in which no 
pupil’s textbook in nature study is to be used. 
Believing that “natural curiosity” and “motor 
activity’ are the most powerful factors in the 
development of the average child, the author 
has made these two motives the basis of his 
method in teaching nature study. The children 
are kept interested in the manifold forms of 
life about them by constant appeal to their 
instinct to investigate and their love of imita- 
tion, 
The lessons, which are arranged in the form 
of outlines to be developed by the teacher, are 
based upon experiences and facts with which 











NATURE STUDY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By H. H. CUMMINGS,-B. S. 
Formerly Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal School, University of Utah 


Price, 90 cents 
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the pupils are familiar, and supply definite, 
detailed work for each term of the first three 
They give all that the city or the 
country teacher needs. 

Many field lessons are arranged for, so that 
the things studied may be seen .under natural 
conditions. Pupils are encouraged to make 
original observations and experiments, and to 
give natural principles their practical applica- 
tions. 

In addition to animal and plant life, the les- 
sons deal with physics, physiology, and hygiene. 
Suggestions are given for making apparatus and 


school years. 


‘materials and for caring for a school garden. 


The many illustrations are clear and helpful. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS BASED ON CHILD LIFE 


FRITZ IN‘GERM|- GERDA.IN SWE}! | BORIS IN RUS) 





By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life 
Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. 
Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each 
volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 cents. 

The following volumes are ready: 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 


Others in Preparation 


THE WibE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 4o cents. 

The primary series which is the best graded and awakens the 
keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of material and 
is used as a basal series or an “expression series” to accompany 
any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Se Witt Arenue. Chicago 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 








COLOR: WORK FOR THE SPRING 


BRUSH-WORK IN 
FLOWERS 


In permanent book 
form. 8x11 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Studies in flat-wash 
painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, 
with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 

1 Dandelion 
* Pink 

Morning Glory 
Tulip 

Pond Lily 
Yellow Lily 
Water Lily 
Crocus 

9 Clematis 

10 Nasturtium 

11 Squash Flower 

12. Cowslip 


FLOWER OUTLINES 
For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6x9 inches, 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 
12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered = 
squares, interesting and easy drawing for young pupils. 


COLORED FLOWER STUDIES—FOR OLDER PUPILS 
Price, 25 cents per packet 
Packets containing 24 sheets (6x9 inches) of flowers printed in 
outline, all ready for class use with a sample sheet in colors. For 
flat-wash painting in water colors, or for colored crayon in draw- 
ing work, these will be found ideal helps. 
1 Dandelion 2 Pink 3 Crocus 4 Cowslip 


L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston 
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Readings in Great Educators 


Self-activity in Teaching 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


HOSE who have been following these readings have 
doubtless noticed that the purpose in each instance 
has been to take some highly-esteemed principle in 
modern teaching, and show when and by whom it 

was first emphasized. In this way attention has been called 
to contributions which have been made to our present-day 
theory and practice in teaching by Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Quintilian, Locke, and Rousseau. Of course, all of the 
principles that have been discussed have been modelled into 
their present form by many hands. From time to time they 
have been retouched in some respects, in order to make them 
adapted to changing conditions in society or to give them 
applications in new ways. It would probably be difficult 
to find an educational doctrine which has lived on for genera- 
tions without any modifications by those who have succeeded 
ts author. 

This is, perhaps, particularly true of the principle to be 
noticed in this article, that of making pupils always self-active 
in their work. One could hardly find an educational book 
now being read by teachers whi h does not lay greater or 
less stress upon the value of self-activity in all a pupil’s work 
in the school-room. A considerable part of educational 
writing on practical topics to-day has for its aim to popularize 
the notion of self-activity, to make it seem feasible under 
school-room conditions, and to suggest its application in a 
variety of ways. 

Much of what is being said in these times regarding the 
elimination of unfamiliar words in spelling, of abstruse topics 
in grammar, of relatively unimportant names and dates in 
history, and the like, is based on the conception that learning 
of this kind is static. The pupil must simply store it up, not 
so that it may influence his adjustments to the world, but 
merely that he may possess it. Teaching of this sort may 
still be found in some of the countries of the Old World, and 
in certain of the backward sections of our own country; but 
it is disappearing rapidly in every progressive community. 
Wherever one goes, he is likely to hear teachers endorsing the 
principle that we must give pupils what they can appreciate, 
particularly what they can utilize dynamically, practically, 
and executively in their daily lives. This is the spirit of the 
doctrine of self-activity in teaching. 

Long ago Comenius said that a child could learn effectively 
only by doing what he was trying to acquire. Locke and 
Rousseau thought highly of the principle, for much of their 
writing is based upon it. But it really remained for Froebel 
to make this principle the basis of his whole educational sys- 
tem. His two chief books, ““The Education of Man” and 
“Education by Development,” are for the most part devoted 
to an expression of this principle of self-activity. The kinder- 
garten which he developed illustrates the practical working 
out of his conception. Any teacher who has observed what 
goes on in a good kindergarten must have noticed that there 
is much more spontaneity there than is found in the typical 
school-room in the primary or grammar grades. In the 
former, the seats for pupils are not fastened to the floor, as 
they are in the graded school. The first thing that strikes 
one in a kindergarten as contrasted with a graded school is 
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the greater freedom permitted pupils injihe former. Also, 
one, is impressed with the opportunities which are provided 
for, constructive, dramatic, and spontaneous activities on the 
part of the children in the kindergarten. 

Go from a good kindergarten into a primary}school. In 
the} former the chi!dren will be seen playing, the leading role 
under the guidance of the kindergartner. But in the primary 
and grammar grades the pupils will often be spending their 
entire time in learning at their seats, and in responding to the 
questions asked by the teacher in the recitation. Of course, 
there is not nearly as much of this sort of thing in the graded 
schoo's, to-day as there was twenty or twenty-five years ago; 
and the kindergarten is in considerable part, though not 
wholly, responsible for the change which has taken place 
during the jast few years. 

But to return to Froebel. A considerable part of the “ Edu- 
cation‘of Man,” and “‘ Education by Development,” is mystical 
in character. It is written from the standpoint of abstruse 
philosophy. I, for one, can see little connection between most 
of Froebel’s philosophizing and the practical work of the 
kindergarten. Further, I can see but slight relation between 
the speculative parts of his books, and the more concrete parts 
in which he discusses the nature of children and the modes 
of dealing with them. When I read those portions of his 
works which are written from the standpoint of the objective 
study of childhood, I feel Froebel was a careful and accurate 
observer of child life, and one who had a clear view of the best 
way to help a child to learn the world, and to get possession of 
himself. To illustrate the concrete and really scientific 
character of a considerable part of Froebel’s writing, a few 
quotations from his “Education of Man,” may be of interest. 
In speaking of the child’s recapitulation of the history of his 
ancestors, he anticipated much of what is being said to-day 
by students of biology, phychology, and related sciences: 

“Thus, in the mind of man, in the history of his mental 
development, in the growth of his consciousness, in the experi- 
ence ot every child from the time of his appearance on earth 
to the time when he consciously beholds himself in the garden 
of Eden, in beautiful nature spread out before him, there is 
repeated the history of the creation and development of all 
things, as the holy books relate it. Similarly in each child 
there is repeated at a later period the deed which marks 
the beginning of moral and human emancipation, of the dawn 
of reason — essentially the same deed that marked, and, 
inasmuch as the race was destined for freedom, must mark, 
the moral and human emancipation, the dawn of reason in 
the race as a whole. 

“Every human being who is attentive to his own develop- 
ment may thus recognize and study in himself the history of 
the development of the race to the point it may have reached, 
or to any fixed point. For this purpose he should view his 
own life and that of others at all its stages as a continuous 
whole, developing in accordance with divine laws. Only in 
this way can man reach an understanding of history, of the 
history of human development as well as of himself, the history 
and phenomena, the events of his own development, the 
history of his own heart, of his own feelings and thoughts; 
only in this way can he learn to understand others; only in 
this way can parents hope to understand their child.” 

Froebel gave attention to some of the most detailed ques- 
tions of health, as well as the instruction of the young child. 
The following advice might be given by any physician or 
student of childhood in our day: 

“Parents and nurses should ever remember, as under- 
lying every precept in this direction, the following general 
principle; that simplicity and frugality in food and in other 
physical needs during the years of childhood enhance man’s 
power of attaining happiness and vigor — true creativeness 
in every respect. 

“Who has not noticed in children, over-stimulated by spices 
and excess in food, appetites of a very low order, from which 
they can never again be freed — appetites which, even when 
they seem to have been suppressed, only slumber, and in 
times of opportunity return with greater power, threatening 
to rob man of all his dignity, and to force him away from his 
duty r 

“If parents would consider that not only much individual 
and personal happiness, but even much domestic happiness 
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and general prosperity, depend on this, how very differently 
they would act! 

“But here the foolish mother, there the childish father, is to 
blame. We see them give their children all kinds of poison, 
and in every form, coarse and fine. Here it comes in the 
oppressing quantity which does not allow the body to digest 
it, which is often given only to drive away the ennui that tor- 
ments the unoccupied child; again, it comes in over-refine- 
ment in the preparation of food, by which the physical side 
of the child’s life is stimulated without true spiritual cause, 
consuming and weakening the body. Here indolence and 
sluggishness are considered as needful rest; there the child’s 
physical mobility, a symptom of over-stimulation, and inde- 
pendent of true spiritual causes, is greeted as true increase 
and development of life.” 

Let us look into the kindergarten again in order to see 
Froebel’s principle of self-activity working out in various con- 
crete ways. He said in substance, in his own characteristic 
language: Give the child freedom to objectify his inner life. 
Do not restrain him. Do not require him to be guided in his 
activities wholly or even largely by your suggestions. Give 
him a chance to develop his own conceptions and ideas. In 
this way and in this way only, will he grow and learn. Pro- 
vide him with materials with which to exercise his construc- 
tive interest and ability, and he will spontaneously develop 
efficiency in this regard. In particular, give him opportunity 
for play, and he will reproduce the activities going on in his 
environment, and so he will become possessed of these ac- 
tivities. He will learn them far more thoroughly and ser- 
viceably if he imitates them and dramatizes them in his 
play, than if he memorizes statements and rules regarding 
them. 

In providing the child with opportunities for constructive 
action, Froebel devised his Gifts, with which all teachers must 
be familiar. Many people have pointed out that these Gifts 
were not best calculated to realize Froebel’s doctrine of spon- 
taneity, because they are formal, and limited in the uses to 
which they can be put. The criticism seems sound. Un- 
questionably Froebel attached to the use of the Gifts a sym- 
bolic value which they do not possess. His mystical philoso- 
phy came in here, and played a part with his objective study 
of childhood, and the Gifts are an expression partly of mysti- 
cism, and partly of careful observation of child life. 

But the fundamental principle of self-activity is of chief im- 
portance. What is required in the kindergarten to-day is to 
give the child access to a far greater variety and range of 
materials with which to exercise his constructive activities 
than has been provided for him hitherto. Especially he must 
have materials which are plastic, more variable, less formal 
than the conventional Gifts. Kindergartners are coming to- 
day to appreciate this, for they. give the child sand, and 
materials for weaving, and implements with which to saw 
and to hammer, and wood and iron that he can make into 
various designs of interest to himself. This is moving in the 
right direction. 





The Parent-Teacher Movement 


A MorTHER 


* ELL, what did you think of the lecture last even- 

VW ing on ‘Parent-Teacher Clubs,’ Miss Smith ?”’ 

“Think of it!” replied Miss Smith. ‘Why, I’m 

all enthusiasm and Mrs. Ainsley has invited those in- 

terested to come to her home to-morrow to discuss the advisa- 

bility of forming one here. Won’t you come with me, Miss 
Booth?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Miss Smith. It will mean"more work 
for us and heaven knows we have burdens enough already.” 

“Please come, Miss Booth, and if you don’t approve, why 
say so right in meetin’; a little opposition may be good for 
the enthusiasts.” 

As the reader may have surmised, the meeting at Mrs. 
Ainsley’s was a most harmonious one and steps were taken that 
night to organize a parent-teacher’s league. The next meeting 
was held in the principal’s room in the largest building. 
Parents and teachers were among the officers chosen. Each 
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division (representing about twenty school-rooms) had its 
chairman; and various committees composed of parents and 
teachers were appointed. 

The meetings were held once a month on the second Wednes- 
day and the program committee arranged an interesting pro- 
gram consisting of a short literary and musical entertainment 
furnished by the children in the school building where the 
meeting was held. This was followed by an address of equal 
interest to parents and teachers. After the address was the 
social half hour during which light refreshments were served 
by the social committee. 

During the social period, which was very informal, teachers 
sought the parents of their pupils. It was a pleasure to note 
the good feeling and friendliness shown one towards the other 
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officers announced that a benevolent person, who did not wish 
her identity known, had donated one hundred dollars to the 
Parent-Teachers’ Society for a playground. A playground 
committee was chosen and before the summer was over busi- 
ness men and others had donated money and material to 
help the committee provide suitable grounds and apparatus 
for the playground. 

Our second year of work has started most ausp c.ously and 
the meetings are largely attended. The annual dues are only 
twenty-five cents and that sum has been found sufficient to 
cover expense of refreshments, etc. 

Our readers may be interested to know the subjects consid- 
ered last year. 

Medical Inspection of Our Schools, 
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One teacher said, ‘“This association means so much to me. 
I have a hard school, but now that I have met the mothers 
and have their co-operation, discipline will be an easy matter.’’ 
The social feature has proven one of the greatest attractions. 
Many of the poor mothers who never have time, money, nor 
invitations to attend social functions, find themselves made 
truly welcome in the school-room. Mrs. Janewski, with a 
shaw] over her shoulders, finds herself on an equal footing with 
the rustling Mrs. Highborn and is treated by Ivan’s and 
Phyllis’ teacher with the same courtesy and consideration. 
It is needless to discuss the effect of such co-operation. 
Mothers and children feel the self-respect which such meet- 
ings entail and the greatest good results in all instances. The 
harmonious relation of home and school has improved condi- 
tions in both. The teacher, through her intimate acquain- 
tance with the parents, has a sympathetic feeling for the child 
which manifests itself to the betterment of pupil and parent. 
Much interest throughout the city was shown in this new 
movement. And at the annual meeting in May one of the 





A Talk to Mothers from a Teacher’s Point of View. 

Contagious Diseases and their Treatment. 

Music in Home and School. 

Tuberculosis. 

Drawing — Its Educational Value. 

The Playground Movement. 

The entertainment part of the program is an important 
feature as it is very necessary to furnish something which will 
make the parents want to come. In some places where the 
Parent-Teacher movement has been a great success, a class 
exercise by the children has proven a great attraction to busy 
parents who have so little time to visit school during school 
hours. No preparation for this work was required as the 
teacher simply asked her class to remain ten minutes to re- 
peat an exercise or lesson given that very day. 

The Parent-Teacher movement is heartily endorsed by our 
leading educators and it is their earnest wish that every city, 
town, and hamlet will support mothers and teachers in their 
efforts to organize for the betterment and welfare ofthe child 
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Reflected Sunshine 


DorA MARCHANT CONGER 


Why, little yellow violet, 

We hardly hoped to see you, yet — 
*T was so short a time ago, 
Everything was white with snow. 


When the sun began to smile, 
He had to coax you, a long while, 
You were tucked away so warm, 
Safe from winter’s cold and storm. 


I think he smiled so hard at you 
That you had to smile back, too, 
Lifting up a cheery face 

From your hillside hiding place. 





Experience Corner 
b .A Primary Problem 


Nore One of the largest, if not the largest problem that ever falls 
to the lot of the primary teacher is the question of dealing with exces- 
sively timid children. Rarely, if ever, can a first grade be discovered 
in which there are not, at the least, two or three representatives of this 
class. The patience and sympathy required in the skillful develop- 
ment of young children of this type, tend to prove as true the old say- 
ing that “‘teachers are born and not made.’’ The following school- 
room incidents, taken from genuine occurrences in three different 
schools, offer their own lessons and suggestions. 


Helen entered the second grade, early in October. She was 
a very thin child, with a small, pointed face and a peculiar 
haunting expression in her big, dark eyes. It needed but a 
glance to reveal her excessive nervousness. She was con- 
stantly on the move. Her hands were always in the wrong 
place and she incurred the frequent displeasure of the teacher 
by tapping upon the floor with one or both of her small toes. 
It seemed impossible for her to concentrate her wandering 
little mind upon anything and, in the rare instances when her 
interest manifested itself, it was only for a very, short time. 
When asked to recite, she did so in a voice so low and indis- 
tinct that it was an endless source of exasperation. Over and 
above this, was the fact that she read and told her stories 
with such a slow drawl that her recitations seemed endless. 
During the greater part of the day, she spent her time in turn- 
ing around to see what her next neighbor, in the seat behind, 
was doing. Often her movement in effecting this was so 
abrupt that she knocked pencils, paper, paints, and all the 
other paraphernalia of primary work, ip a confused heap to 
the floor. This always happened when the teacher called her 
suddenly, by name, in order to make her sit straight. At 
the end of the second week after her entrance, Miss Bemis 
was in a state of mingled despair andanger. That week'jhad 
worn her endurance to threads, for strange to say, the child’s 
misdemeanors had not manifested themselves until the end 
of her first few days in the room. When her idiosyncrasies 
did appear, however, the teacher looked appalled at this in- 
truder who so seriously threatened her comfortable state of 
law and order. 

As the days went on, Helen was subjected to all the re- 
formatory measures known to pedagogy. All the punish- 
ments in the catalogue were visited upon her erring head. 
Each evening some corrective treatment of one kind or another 
sent her home in tears, and each morning found her back 
again in her place, to “wiggle out” another day in countless 
movements that were against the second grade ideals of con- 
duct. The teacher, naturally quick-tempered, and not over- 
blessed with patience, had lost even the worn threads of the 
latter endowment and declared that the little girl was an 
“unmitigated pest.’ By this time, Miss Bemis had uncon- 
sciously attained to a deep rooted dislike for the troublesome 
pupil and things went from bad to worse. The child’s work 
steadily retrograded; her reading became slow and stum- 
bling; her writing papers were always blotted and smudged 
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with ink and lead pencil, and numbers became an insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

Report week was drawing nigh, when one morning in early 
November, Helen did not appear at school, For two whole 
days room number three enjoyed long blissful hours of un- 
disturbed tranquillity and as the teacher phrased it, “the room 
was just like heaven.” It seemed a pity that this calm was 
too perfect to last, but so it proved. On the morning of the 
third day, the little girl came back and before half an hour 
had passed, the teacher caught herself saying, “‘ Don’t turn 
around again, Helen. We got along so nicely when you were 
gone because the other boys and girls do just as they should.” 
That night, after an unusually long “‘stay-in,’”” Miss Bemis. 
gave the child a report-card that she had made out, with a 
good degree of satisfaction, the evening before. 

When the teacher reached the school-room early the next 
morning, a woman, a stranger, was waiting to see her. She 
was large and had a pleasant face of a great deal of intelligence, 
but this morning she was evidently deeply troubled. In her 
hand she héld the disgracefully low record given to a child 
the day before. Of course that child was Helen. 

The teacher nerved herself for a battle royal and 
prepared to meet a torrent of abuse, but there was none forth- 
coming. Instead came the quiet but earnest question, “‘ What 
is the matter with Helen at school?” Miss Bemis, nothing 
loath, plunged into a lengthy recital of the child’s misdeeds. 
After she had finished recounting a terrifying array of peda- 
gogical sins, her visitor’s eyes grew big with wonder as she 
asked, ‘‘Is it possible that my Helen could do all those things? 
Why, she is exceedingly timid — so timid that all of these 
deliberately done evils seem incomprehensible. I admit 
that she is very, very nervous, but there is certainly a wide 
difference between actions that arise from bad nerves and 
those that come from bad motives. She is certainly a very 
docile, sweet-natured little girl at home.” 

The teacher allowed herself one unworthy shot at her 
visitor. ‘‘Oh, yes,” she said, “you think her perfect at home 
because she is your child. Parents always do that. Another 
thing, Helen can’t be humored because she has a case of * 
nerves. She must come up to the standard and meet the ob- 
ligations of conduct that the rest of the children are accus- 
comed to. I don’t believe in ‘babying’ anybody and I won’t 
start it, for if I did it would cause an endless amount of work 
and upset the entire room. If one child is allowed to break 
the rules, all the others should have the liberty to do like- 
wise.” 

“But she isn’t my child,” was the quick answer. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember I sent a note telling you all about her the very 
first week she came to you? You surely have not forgotten 
that!” 

Then and there, Miss Bemis made some discoveries that 
she never will forget to the end of her days. In the first place, 
the note was discovered tucked safely away in a corner of 
Helen’s desk, where the child, in her fear of the teacher, 
had placed it undelivered. The little girl’s reports of the 
year before, when produced by her visitor, showed a good 
degree of excellence in both work and deportment, and under- 
neath this record was the signature of a teacher whose repu- 
tation was so well known that it was impossible to doubt her 
judgment. One by one, the whole array of miserable facts 
came out. The child was an orphan, the visitor caring for 
Helen, simply on account of her affection for the little mother- 
less girl. Worse than this, the fact next revealed itself, that 
the child was suffering from nervous shock caused by the 
awful experience of seeing her mother drop dead before her. 
The strained atmosphere of the school-room had so preyed 
upon her nerves that it was impossible for the little girl to con- 
trol herself, and yet the doctor had advised that she be kept 
in school since it gave her something to occupy her mind. 
The two days’ absence had, however, been occasioned by such 
a severe nervous collapse that Helen must be taken out of 
school for the remainder of the year. 

There was no opportunity to make amends. The visitor 
gathered up the little girl’s belongings and departed, and room 
number three enjoyed undisturbed peace for many a day. 
But as the teacher went about her tasks, she was often troubled, 
for there rang unceasing in her ears the words, ‘‘unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 
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A Real Easter Bunny — A Story Picture 
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The Return of the 
Birds 


I hear from many a little 
throat 

A warble interrupted long; 

I hear the robin’s flute-like 


note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer 
song. 
Brown meadows and the russet 
hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing 
herds, 
And thickets by the glimmer- 
ing rill 
Are all alive with birds. 
— Bryant 
Little Bo-peep, she lost her 
sheep, 
But knew just where she could 
find them; '" 


She sat on the beach 

Till they came within reach, 

The big waves chasing be- 
hind them!— E. E. § 
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Take Proper Care of Yourself 
M. H. S. 

AGES have been written concerning the work a 
teacher should do aside from her daily task of learn- 
ing and disciplining classes. We have yet to read, 
however, many columns regarding what she should 

not do. 

In nine cases out of ten, teachers are the most conscientious 
of bread earners. It is usually the earnest and honest type 
of woman who selects teaching as a profession, hence she is 
more likely to work too hard than not to do her share. 

She, in her enthusiasm, in her desire to excel, and (sad to 
say) to be popular with her principal, forgets that she has 
a constitution that she must not undermine, a disposition 
that she must not spoil, eyes that she must save. 

If you do not take the proper care of yourself you cannot 
do the best for those in your charge. 

I know a superintendent whose superiority is acknowl- 
edged through the State of New York, and who, every year 
of his life, exhorts his teachers to do their work quickly and 
to lock their school-room doors while the sun still 
shining. 

And yet the principals who work under this thoughtful 
man are so oblivious to all else, save the high standard of 
work they seek, that a girl is positively unpopular if she 
dares to leave her room by four o’clock in the day. 

I am speaking mainly of primary teachers, women who 
give out the best that is in them from nine o’clock until three, 
whose patience is often tried to the point of extreme ner- 
vousness, whose lungs are hungry for the freshness of nature, 
when they have finished what should be their day’s work, 
who need exercise, and who, possibly, need rest, after a long 
walk home. 

The one thing which will help you to take advantage 
of these helps is system. Try to cultivate it. 

A slip of a girl was given a responsible position in a large 
city school. She had some sixty children to teach and 
govern each day. They were little tots and required all 
her energy to keep them busy, to keep them “Up to grade,” 
and to keep them happy. 

This girl was a worker. 


is 


She worked systematically, plan- 


ning to be at school always by eight o’clock, and to leave by 
three-thirty. 

She was never found wanting in her task. Though fragile 
in appearance, she possessed that wiriness which so often goes 
with a nervous temperament, though not, essentially, a 
nervous person. 





One day, as she was leaving school, she was accosted by 
the principal, who said, ‘‘Why, do you mean to say that 
your work is all done?” 

“‘Come and see,”’ replied the girl, not at all discourteously. 

The older woman did not go to see. She knew. She went 
back into her office and thought. 

The next day a meeting of the primary teachers was called. 
Its result was an agreement, on their part, to be out of the 
school building by four o’clock each day, and by three-thirty 
if possible. 

The principal watched the progress of her class more 
closely for a while, she watched the appearance of her teach- 
ers, she watched their spirit and she was satisfied that her 
plan was a good one. 

Now it is very true that not all teachers are blessed with 
the temperment which begets the systematic management 
of things. The girl who takes a refreshing walk before 
her dinner, perhaps also a nap, and who spends a restful 
night, is usually ready for a bright school day following. 

The phlegmatic person will have to work in order to accus- 
tom herself to rapid action. The over-conscientious person 
will have to work to accustom herself to leaving some things 
undone. 

There is a class of teachers whose work is never done. 
These are the putterers. Try to avoid numbering yourself 
in their ranks. 

Also, we must be a little selfish. If we’re not, the physi- 
cian is likely to pocket some of the material gain for which 
we have worked. 

Are we not, by keeping our constitutions strong, our minds 
clear, and our activities sharpened, looking out, not alone for 
number one, but doing our very best for the children, in con- 
sequence ? 

It is not an evidence of lack of interest in your school work 
that you endeavor to make your grip on life more secure. 

The woman who thinks of herself that she may,be the 
more helpful to others, is altruistic indeed. 

Possibly, it is contrary to the ideas of many disciplinarians 
to say, ‘‘ Never keep children after school”; but such a prac- 
tice is not the best. It is positively as great a punishment 
to a teacher as to the child, and too often a greater one; 
also it is the first half hour after three in which your best and 
most rapid preparations for the following day should be made. 

No primary teacher of strength with any tact in the manage- 
ment of children should be doing school work from eight 
o’clock in the morning till five at night. 

We owe the best we can give to the boys and girls, but we 
owe some things to ourselves. 
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~ The Swing 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside — 


Phonics as an Aid in Learning 
to Read 


Y this time in the year, the pupils in the first grade have 
met all the marks that are necessary, but these marks 
are not theirs without much practice. New lists of 
words are in constant demand, because children learn 

words by sight with so much readiness. The following con- 
tain some of the sounds which are less often found than others, 
but which are used frequently enough to be a stumbling 
block if they are unknown. The teacher should put in what- 
ever marks her class need. 


jay just Jack jin gle 

jig jump June jun gle 
joy join Jane jangle 

jar juice Jer ry jig gle 

jug jerk James jog gle 

jel ly job jam jail jab ber 
jol ly jog jet judge jack et 
jos fle jaw joke junk jerk 








Till I look down on the garden green 


cage 
rage 
sage 
page 
stage 
gage 


nice 
dice 
mice 
rice 
price 
piece 


dance 
lance 


fox 
box es 


lon ger 
stron ger 


blood 
blood y 





Down on the roof so brown — 
Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 
— From “ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Stevenson. 


strange fringe 
stran ger hinge 
stran gest singe 
strange ly range 
lounge huge 
plunge por ridge 
twice place cit y 
slice race prince 
ice face choice 
spice lace voice 
space pace force 
fleece peace bounce 
prance glance 
trance chance 
box ox ax 
box es ox en ax es 
fin ger hun gry — dan ger 
lin ger hun ger __stran ger 
flood door 
floods loors 


en gine 
or ange 
ex change 
change 
chang ing 
cab bage 


fierce 
farce 
trace 
trice 
truce 
flounce 


ad vance 
en trance 


tax 
tax es 


man ger 
loun ger 


floor 
floors 
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The following words are not phonetic. The teacher should 
give the first word as a key. 


‘eight weigh freight 
eight y weight freights 
eighth straight freight er 
eight een straight en freight ing 
new news new er new year 
knew new ly new est news pa per 
blew dew screw grew view 
flew mew drew strew views 
roof root r6dm spddn 
hoof boot broom soon 


Words which are often mispronounced: 


get yet have can chim ney 
Sight Words: 
any many one once pretty 





Glimpses into the Class-rooms 
of Successful Teachers 


F. H. SPINNEY 


“A Study of Eight” 


HE teacher first reviewed the numbers preceding 8, 
the children counting forwards and backwards, using 
the combinations, etc. 

: Teacher You remember that I asked you if you 
would play the “Game of Seven Coppers” at homé. How 
many did so? 

Nearly all the children had played that game with papa, 
or mamma, or a big brother or sister, and were very eager to 
explain the matter in detail. The teacher was obliged to 
interrupt these interesting recitals, in order to proceed with 
the new lesson. 

Teacher What number comes next above 7? 

Pupil Eight. 

Teacher ‘To-day we shall study eight, not with coppers, 
but with boys and girls. 

The teacher directs 4 boys to stand to the front, on one side, 
and 4 girls on the other side. 

Teacher How many children are there? 

Pupil Eight. 

Teacher Who can tell me the number of boys and the 
number of girls that make eight ? 

Pupil Four boys and 4 girls make eight children. 

That expression is repeated by other pupils. Two girls 
sit down, and two more boys stand. 

Teacher How many of each now make eight ? 

Pupil Six boys and 2 girls make 8 children. 

The exercise was continued with every possible combina- 
tion of the numbers whose sum is eight. 

As the children had learned to read fairly well, the teacher 
wrote their statement on the board: 


4 boys and 4 girls make 8 children 


Several children read that statement. Then the teacher 
erased the numbers, leaving the}statement thus: 


—— boys and —— girls make 8 children 


The pupils took great delight in supplying the correct num- 
bers to fill the spaces, the numbers being erased each time: 

The children practised making 8, first with their fingets 
in the air, then at the board. They had learned the meaning 
of + and = ; so the teacher placed the following on the 
board for busy work. The children were to fill in the missing 
numbers: ; 
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1+ = 8 4+ = 8 
5+ =8 2+ =8 
+7 =8 + E"P 


The children were told that, after completing that exercise, 
they were (o make several rows of 8’s as neatly as possible. 

When the latter work was completed, it was time for dis- 
missal. 

Teacher How many will bring 8 beans to school to-morrow ? 

All the children promised to “try to remember” to bring 
just eight beans, no more and no less. 

Teacher To-morrow we shall play the “Game of Eight 
Beans”; how many of you wish to do that? 

Of course, they all were eager to play that game. 

By this plan of teaching numbers, the teacher stimulates 
an interest that lasts until the children reach home. There 
are few parents who are capable of assisting children with 
their lessons in a manner satisfactory to a competent teacher; 
yet nearly every parent could render valuable assistance in 
making the children familiar with counting, and the use of 
small numbers in the playing of games. 

I know a boy who learned to add very quickly by playing 
with dice with an elder brother. The brother would turn the 
two dice out of the box, and pick them up quickly, while the 
boy tried to give the sum of the spots on the two upward faces 
of the dice. What children learn in this interesting manner 
is no strain on either mind or body. In fact, it may be con- 
sidered a healthful recreation for the mind. 

School is the mere beginning of education. Let us make 
that beginning so interesting that the children will be eager 
to continue in that path until the very end of life. A right 
beginning and a strong desire are probably the most essential 
features of a successful life. 

After observing an interesting lesson, I am led to feel more 
deeply the force of that maxim: “It matters not so much 
what we teach as how we teach.” A teacher who holds the 
attention of her class by thorough preparation of her lessons. 
never need feel concerned if she does not observe any im- 
mediate results. We do not look for the harvest on the day 
that we sow the seed. Let us have patience and faith! 





The Children’s Life Story Book 


ALice SmirH ANDERSON 


Children in turning the leaves of magazines and picture 
books, let their imagination have full play. 

“This little girl is me,” one child exclaims about a picture. 

“This is my house,” the other cries. 

The following plan offers an outlet for just such imaginings 
of pupils in the primary grades; keeps their hands busy; in- 
creases their ability to write; and provides them with some- 
thing of their own construction for exhibition. Just try it. 

Procure blank books for the small-pupils. Have them cut 
out all the pictures they can find which would illustrate truth- 
ful or imaginative incidents in their lives. 

These pictures are to be pasted in the book as they write 
about them. 

One little boy in the first grade, whom I know, is the proud 
possessor of such a book. On the first page is the picture of 
a beautiful woman and a handsome man. “This is Mother 
and Daddy,” he wrote underneath. Then came the picture 
of a baby, the picture of his home, and soon. One picture of 
a crying baby illustrated a true event in his young career. “I 
got pepper in my eyes” was the full explanation. Of course 
his ability to spell was not so great as that of older pupils and 
his sentences were short and to the point. A man with a gun, 
a dog, and some birds told that his father ‘liked hunting. 
“Daddy went hunting,” was all he needed to describe the pic- 
ture. Pictures to represent his grandparents and other rela- 
tives afforded them much amusement when they were shown 
the book. At Christmas time a page was adorned with a pic- 
ture of Santa Claus and pictures of things he had brought. 
‘ This child found his book such a source of delight that I 
have wished other small boys and girls might be employed im 
so pleasant and profitable a way. 
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Geography Lessons in the Pri- 
mary and in the Grammar 


Grades 


Wit1aM G. Vinal, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


HE division of the elementary schools into primary 
and grammar grades is merely a matter of conven- 
ience. There is no break in the lines of study, the 
only difference being in the mental and in the bodily 

conditions of the pupils. The following lessons have been 
based upon differences which exist in degree rather than kind. 
The methods employed developed from the following com- 
parison of geography in the primary and in the grammar 
grades. 


Primary Grade 


First three years called nature study. 

No text-book used. (Songs, poems, stories.) 

No memorizing of words or definitions. 

Aim to cultivate self-reliance; work, therefore, voluntary. 
Observational. 

Informal expression of thought. 

Real object, picture, and language. 


Grammar Grade 

More distinctly geographical. 
| Secondary use; for review and to increase information. 
| Definitions used sparingly to make general concepts clear. 
' Aim to cultivate power of observation, thought, and cor- 

rect speech; less voluntary. 

| Explanatory (why and how?). 

Formal expression, principles, and classification. 

Model, diagram, and experiment added. 


b. Lesson I — The Wind 


PLAN FOR TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


1 Idea of object of thought. (Equals introduction.) 
Open the windows in a warm room. What is coming in 
the window? (Air.) 


2 Idea of qualities of the object of thought. 

Brought out by conversation but discovered and expressed 
by the pupil. (The following qualities are to become a familiar 
part of the pupils’ vocabulary: strong wind, breeze, calm, 
cold, cool, warm, hot; wet, moist, damp dry; unseen, 
heard; felt; moves; presses; direction—smoke, dust; 
leaves, weather-vanes.) 

How did you know that the wind came in the window? 
(Felt, heard, effects.) 

Could you see the wind come in the window? (Unseen.) 

How does the wind feel? (Warm or cold; strong or weak; 
moist or dry.) 

What kind of a wind makes Nature feel glad in spring? 
(Warm.) | 

From what direction does a warm wind come? (South.) 


What does a warm wind do to the muddy streets ? 
them.) 

Why does the farmer like to have plenty of wind in the 
spring? (To dry the gardens so that he can plow.) 

What month is the windy month? (March.) 

What kind of a wind makes you wrap up in winter? 
(North.) Why? (Cold.) 

Is the north wind gentle or strong? (Strong.) 

What kind of a wind is lazy? (South.) 

Why do the people like the seashore inthe summer? (Cool.) 

What makes it cool at the seashore in summer? (Wind.) 

From what direction does the sea breeze come? (East.) 

How does the wind sound in the wires? Sails? Oaks? 
Pines? Storms? (Howl, whistle, shriek, groan, sigh, wail, 
whisper, moan, rustle.) 

Make the sound that the wind makes. 

What does the wind do to the snow? Ocean? Fallen 
leaves? Tall grass? White fluffy dandelions? Apple blos- 
soms? Apples? Wet clothes? Sail-boats? Windmills? 
Weather-vanes? , 

How does the wind help some plants in the fall ? 
off leaves and fruit, scatters seed.) 

What toys do you like best on a windy day? (Kites, boats, 
windmills.) 

Do firemen like the wind ? 
the fire.) 

Do sailors like the wind? Why? 
wrecks. Yes, when it helps him sail.) 

What does the wind do that is mischievous? (Spreads 
fires, causes wrecks, blows down trees and fences, etc.) 

Why is the wind useful? (Cools us in summer, dries streets 
and gardens, turns windmills, helps ships to sail, etc.) 


(Dries 


(Shakes 


Why? (No, because it spreads 


(No, when it causes 


3 Pictorial expression 
Col ect pictures to illustrate the direction, temperature, 


mojsture, strength, and uses of the wind. Have children give 
stories orally. 


4 Information by songs, poems, and stories 

Andrews, Jane — “The Talk of the Trees that Stand in 
the Village Street.” 

Bryant — “The Evening Wind.” 

Coolidge, Susan — “‘The North Wind.” 

Field, Eugene — ‘’The High Wind.” 

Longfellow — ‘Maiden and Weathercock.”’ 
mill.” 

Mason — “Whichever Way the Wind Doth Blow.” 

Pratt, Mara L. — “A Legend of the South Wind.” 

Proctor — “The Wind.” 

Rossetti, Christina — ‘‘Who has, seen the Wind?” 

Stevenson, R. L. — “Windy Nights.” ‘The Wind.” 

Tennyson — “Sweet and Low.” 

Thomas, Edith — ‘“‘The Weather Vane.” 

Whittier — “The Wind of March.” 

“The Weathercock’s Complaint”— Longmans’ Pictorial 
Geographical Reader. Book I. 

“Naughty North Wind” — Through the Year. Book II. 

“The Wind’s Frolic” — Earth and Sky. A First Reader. 


5 Review — Oral and Written 


“The Wind- 
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PLAN FOR TEACHING IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


The experimental method is good in presenting the effect 
of forces. In studying the wind each experiment is a question 
asked of the air and the air is allowed to speak for itself. In 
this way the pupil gets direct information. The experiments 
are performed before the pupils that they may be conclusive. 
The pupil should be able to give the method, observations and 
inferences taught by the experiment, otherwise the purpose 
of the work is lost. The correct expression of these three 
steps is a test of the success of the experiment. Often times 
the over-zealous teacher spoils the aims of the experiment by 
telling the class what they should see. 

1 Experiments 

Experiment 1— Method. Have two test tubes; one 
partly full of water, the other containing a small amount of 
mercury. How does the weight of mercury compare with 
that of water? (Heavier.) Pour the mercury into the test 
tube containing water. 

Observations. Mercury goes to the bottom. 

Inference What does the heavier mercury do to the lighter 
water in order to get on the bottom of the tube? (Pushes it 
up.) 

What will heavier liquids and gases do to lighter liquids and 
gases when they are mixed? (The heavier liquid or gas 
pushes ‘up the lighter liquid or gas.) 

Exp. 2—Method. Fit atest tube with a rubber stopper 
through which passes a small-sized glass tube. Hold the 
test tube in closed hand and place end of tube under water. 

Observation Bubbles of air pass out of the test tube. 

Inference Heat causes air to expand. 

Exp. 3—Method. Weigh a bottle of warm air and a 
bottle of cold air. 

Observation Cold air is heavier than warm air. 

Inference Warm or expanded air is lighter than cold air. 

Exp. 4—Method Cut two holesin a paper box. Stand 
alighted candle in one hole. Place a glass chimney over each 
hole. Hold a smoking paper over the cold chimney (the chim- 
ney without the candle in it) and over the warm chimney. 

Observation Smoke goes down the cold chimney and up 
the warm chimney. 

Inference The heavy cold air is going down and the lighter 
warm air is going up. Compare the action of the cold air 
and the warm air with the action of the mercury and the 
water. (The cold air pushes up the warm air. Avoid the 
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expression, “‘ Warm air rises and cold air rushes in to take i 
place.’’) 

Sum up what you have learned about the air. (Heat 
causes air to expand and become lighter than cold air. The 
heavier cold air pushes up the lighter warm air.) 


| 


Ss 








2 Application 

The diagram here represents the vertical section of a’ room 
with a stove in the center. A window, at each end of the 
room, is open at the top and at the bottom. Indicate, by 
arrows, the direction of the currents of air in the room. 
(Pupils draw arrows.) How should we open our windows 
in order to ventilate the room? (At top and bottom so as to 
let the fresh air in at the bottom and the impure air out at the 
top.) In what direction do you think the air is circulating 
in this room? (Test theory by means of a lighted candle or 
by watching dust particles which are floating in the room.) 
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b Forest and land breeze This diagram represents a forest 
in the center of a field. In what direction would the wind 
blow on a hot day in July? (From the forest to the field be- 
cause the forest is cooler than the field.) How do you know 
that this is true from experience? (Felt the cool breeze as 
went toward the woods. Cattle seek the shelter of theJftrees 
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on a hot day. Noticed the odor of pines before reaching the 
pine grove.) In what direction would you expect the wind 
to blow in this area in winter? (From the field to the forest, 
as the woods are warmer in winter.) Sum up the effects 
of a forest upon the temperature of a locality. (Forests make 





OCEAN 





LAND 











the summers cooler and the winters warmer.) This might 
be expressed in a briefer way by saying that forests make the 
temperature more equable. 

c¢ Sea and land breezes Examine the conditions of the 
accompanying diagram. 

Remember how the sand felt to your bare feet on a hot sum- 
mer day and how the water felt in contrast. In what direction 
would the wind blow under those conditions? (From the 
ocean to the land, because the ocean was cooler than the land.) 
Do we name winds from whence they come or whither they 
go? (Whence they come.) 

What name could we give to the breeze at the seashore on 
a hot summer noonday? (Sea breeze.) ' 

In what other way do you remember the direction of the 
seashore wind at noonday? (Smell the salt air. Ocean 
breezes are cool and refreshing. The waves came toward the 
shore. The sand blew onto the east piazza.) When would 
you expect a land breeze? (At night when the land is cooler 
than the water.) In Peru, the fishermen go out in the morn- 
ing by aid of the land breeze and come back in the afternoon 
by aid of the sea breeze. 

d Monsoons Which freezes first, the ground or the water 
in the harbor? (Ground.) Which shows a lower tempera- 
ture in winter, the land or the water? (Land.) What would 
be the consequent direction of the wind in,winter? (Land to 
ocean.) When the wind blows from the land to the sea in 
winter and from the sea to the land in the summer they are 
called monsoons. The sailors of India carry out merchan- 
dise in the winter and return with the turn of the monsoon. 
Why may flooding a cranberry bog save the crop? (Water 
cools less readily than the land.) Why would you expect the 
interior of a continent to be colder in winter then the sea- 
coast? (There is no warm water to raise the temperature.) 
Which has the more extreme temperature, a place which has 
continental climate or one which has oceanic climate? (The 
continental climate, as there is no water to warm it in winter 
or to cool it in summer.) Why does England have such a mild 
climate? (Has an oceanic climate.) Why do the coldest 
winters on the earth exist in northeastern Asia? (Extreme 
distance from ocean favors continental climate.) 

e Terrestial Winds Where is the hot zone on the globe? 
(It is a belt located about the equator.) Would the wind blow 
toward or from the equatorial belt? (Toward, as it is the 
region of light expanded air.) These are called trade winds, 
not from the fact that they are favorable for trade, but that 
they maintain a given path. (Unfortunately the remaining 
facts of atmospheric circulation must be given to the class 
without much explanation as they are far beyond the under- 
standing of elementary pupils.) 





Spring Song 

A bluebell springs upon the ledge, 
A lark sits singing in the hedge; 
Sweet Vypqe scent the balmy air, 
And life is brimming everywhere. 
ae lark . breeze and bluebird sing, 

ring! ing! Spring! 
No ae the hs isep ant cold; 
The planter wends across the wold, 
And glad, beneath the shining sky 
We wander forth, you and I. 
And ever in our hearts doth ring 
This song of Spring! Spring! 

— Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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Two Years in Arithmetic’ I 
Auice Day Pratr 


HE was a teacher no longer in her novitiate, yet one to 
whom each new class presented a new problem, and a 
new opportunity both for putting in practice truths 
wrested from the past and for eliminating fallacies dis- 

covered through painful ience. 

Twenty young and plastic subjects were soon to be com- 
mitted to her care — twenty subjects all innocent of science 
and upon whom the “prison house” had not yet begun to 
close. 

Rashly she ventured to believe that there need be no prison 
house and that, with gentle leading, the twenty might con- 
tinue to look, wide-eyed and unafraid, into the future yet to 
be revealed. 

The natural experiences of childhood, she reflected, present 
no intellectual terrors, It is only when we begin to impose 
upon minds too tender, /aws that are the fruits of vast experi- 
ence that the childish understanding flinches. 

With the personnel of her new class in mind, she spent much 
time in meditation upon the construction of that bridge of 
which she was to be architect — the bridge that was to lead 
the twenty safely from the thoughts of simple Nature to the 
thoughts of complex civilization. 

Solemnly she resolves that there should be no missing 
planks, no treacherous stumbling] blocks in the structure she 
would raise. 

Life, she mused, is one great whole, and the roots of all the 
arts and sciences push their delicate termina in inextricable 
network far down into the first year’s unremembered con- 
sciousness. Elementary ideas of form and color, taste and 
tone and fragrance come all unseparated — intimately re- 
lated and bound together. Yet, for economy’s sake, life must 
be dealt with and presented to the novitiate in parts — the 
relation of these parts to one another and to the whole being 
borne in mind by him who separates and presents. 

In the course of her meditations on the method of presenta- 
tion of these parts she had reached the realm of Mathematics. 

Mathematics, she reas ned, consists in the relation of units. 
Beginning with the relation of one to one, it passes step by 
step from the simple to the complex in an ever-expanding, in- 
creasingly intricate progress. 

Now she well knew that mathematics in the abstract has 
no charm upon the spontaneous interest of man in his ‘‘ second 
age,” but attracts only in its relation to subjects which do 
arouse such spc ntaneous interest. 

How then, since devel: pment must proceed in “uninter- 
rupted continuity,” to bridge the chasm between this inter- 
mittent and incidental interest and a sustained interest in pure 
science! : 

Half in memory, half in imagination, she reviewed the uni- 
yersal child experiences of the home, through which a recog- 
nition of Number comes to the little child. 

The Family —a perfect number only when there are no 
vacant places at the table or the hearth: 

The Kitten Family — 2 white, 2 black, and the little spotted 
one. 

The brood of chicks — a number dimly comprehended, yet 
recognized in some fashion at feeding time. 

The horses — of which each child may call one his as soon 
as the colt is grown, till when Baby must do without a mount. 

Big brother’s marbles. 

Baby’s blocks. 

The peppermint sticks that come from Father’s pocket. 

The days of the week — school days, work days, and Sun- 
day. 

The seasons. 

The months. 

The number of miles to town. 

In relation to all such matters, number has a compelling in- 
terest. 

Should not such experiences as these, then, collected and 
classified, form the subject matter of first year number work ? 

How the Twenty came through two years of that ‘dread 


*A first number course, published several years ago in the North Carolina 
Journal of Raucation, to tase eumawheh sevieed, and incerpernted tm this twe year 
course. 
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subject — Mathematics — and emerged triumphant and in- 

t masters of their simple tools is the subject of this 
article. The author’s excuse is, that it may prove sugges- 
tive to other teachers whose aim is to bring science and 
life into harmonious relation. 

The first number class of this year was in this wise. (Nor 
was it on the first day, nor the second, nor the third. There 
had been great ado over getting acquainted and learning the 
ways of the school-room, comparing experiences, and making 
things. There had been many and wonderful blackboard 
stories with white and colored crayons.) 

Then one morning she called a little boy to stand beside her 
at her right hand. ‘How many little boys have I at my right 
hand?” she asked. “One little boy,” answered the children. 
She called another to stand on her left. “How many have I 
at my left hand?” she asked. “One,” said the children. 
“And how many have I beside me?” she asked, laying a 
hand on the shoulder of each. “Two,” said the children. 
“Then,” she said, touching first one and then the other, “how 
many little boys are one little boy and one little boy?” “Two 
little boys,” they said. “One little boy and one little boy are 
two little boys,” she said. ‘Shall I teach you to write that, 
children?” The children were eager. This is how she wrote 


be. £.88 


She explained that 1 meant one, 2 meant two, + meant and, 
and = meant are. She called several to the board to make 
these several signs, and at last allowed those who wished, to 
put the whole story on the board, while others put the same 
on paper at their desks. , 

Then she gave each a fresh, ruled sheet (ruled ‘for the 
primary grade, with wide spaces between the lines), and told 
them to write this story three times. 

- While they wrote, she watched their work, calling their 
attention to the direction and proportion of lines, the forms of 
figures, etc., and to the little dot at the end. 

When the three lines were done, the first number lesson was 
over and the papers were taken home. 

First written number lesson: 


Ri R288 
R11 Paa82 


When the time for the second number lesson came she said, 
“Yesterday I called two little boys to stand beside me. Whom 
else mightI call?” “Two little girls,” said the children. She 
did so and then wrote the story. 


(S+1S-288 


This caused great amusement among the children. 

“Suppose,” she said, “I should call two little dogs, what 
would the story be?” 

“One little dog and one little dog are two little dogs,” said 
the children. So she wrote: 


19! + 143 =2a/ OF 
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Then she called for other stories, and there arose at once a 
great spirit of rivalry as to who could tell the greatest number 
of new stories. They came so fast that she could not write 
them, and was forced to call in helpers. So the game became 
that each should write his own story on the board and the 
others should read it. 

So again there was great merriment over the pictures drawn 
and the wild guesses as to what they were. Then, at last, 
when the stories were multiplied, she said, “‘Are one and one 
always two?” “Yes,” said the children. “Then,” she 
said, “this will be our lesson to-day,” 1 +1 = 2. This was 
written for desk work, five times, with greatest care, and car- 
ried home. : 

Second written lesson: 


+++ 


hiuadd 
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I 
I+1 


“‘ Already we have reached abstract number,” she told her- 
self. 


2 


(To be continued) 





Picture Lessons 


Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


The Horse Fair 
(Painting by Rosa Bonheur) 


Lesson 1 THE PICTURE 


Use as large a copy of this picture as is possible. “Or, if not 
able to procure the large size, distribute a number of smaller 
ones among the class. (These smaller copies may be ob- 
tained from the Perry Pictures Company at two cents each.) 
Begin with a conversation lesson. Let the children discover 
as much as they can from the picture without help from the 
teacher. Give them plenty of time. An occasional question 
will be necessary to call attention to details. Some of these 
questions will be: 

Have you ever seen horses like any of these? 

Are they all the same kind? 

What will most of them be used for? 

Will they be good work horses? 

How can you tell that they are very strong? 

How do you know that they will not be used for carriage 
horses or race horses? 

Are they young or old horses? 

Where are they being taken? 

Can you see the place in the picture? Where is it? 

What would you call a place where horses are sold? 

Is this market in the country or in the city? 

What can you see in the distance? 

Do the men in the picture look like Americans? 

What shows you that these horses are hard to control? 

What part of the picture do you like the best? 

Where is the center of the picture — what part do you notice 
first ? 

What makes the composition pleasing? (Arrangement of 
light and shade and spaces.) 

Do you not think the artist must have known a great deal 
about horses? 

Where must the artist have gone to study them? 

What do you think would be a good name for this picture? 

The real name of the picture is “The Horse Fair.” This 
is only a copy of it. The original is a large painting, sixteen 
and one-half feet wide and seven and three-fourths feet high. 
(Measure this, approximately.) It is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City. It was painted more than fifty 
years ago, by Rosa Bonheur, a French artist. 

Teach the following word-list from the blackboard and 
have each used in a complete sentence: The Horse Fair, 
Rosa Bonheur, a French artist, a horse market, draught 
horses, grooms, near the city, in the distance, the origi 
painting, Metropolitan Museum. Have these used in written 
sentences, to which the children may add others of their own. 
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LESSON 2 THE ARTIST 


Review, very briefly, the study of the picture. Tell some- 
thing about the artist, writing the main points on the black- 
board. 

Rosa Bonheur was born in France, in 1822. Her father 
was an artist. Rosa hated school and books. She would 
not learn her lessons and spent most of her time in school 
drawing pictures of her teachers. Her first work in drawing 
was paper-cutting of animals. After her mother died (when 
she was eleven) she was left to herself a great deal. She 
showed so much talent in drawing that her father began giving 
her lessons. and sent her to many of ‘the art galleries of Paris 
to study the paintings there. 

One day she happened to make a study of a goat and she 
became so much interested that she afterwards spent all her 
time in drawing animals. She was too poor to own animals 
to draw, so she went out in the country and to horse fairs and 
to cattle markets to study them. 

“The Horse Fair ” was painted in 1853, when she was thirty 
years old. It is her best painting. She spent many months 
drawing horses before she began the picture. 

Soon after “‘ The Horse Fair” was finished, she went to live in 
a large country home, near Paris. There was a forest near 
where many wild animals lived and she also kept many caged 
animals. rH 

Rosa Bonheur was one of the greatest animal painters that 
ever lived. ‘The Horse Fair” is the largest picture ever made 
by an animal painter. She made two other pictures like it, 
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one one-fourth as large and one still smaller. 
in London. 

“The Horse Fair” was purchased by Cornelius Vanderbilt 
for $55,000 and given to the Metropolitan Museum, in 
1887. There are other paintings by Rosa Bonheur in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

Write the following questions on the blackboard. Have 
them answered orally first and then as a written composition. 

Who was Rosa Bonheur? What did she not like t» do 
when she was a little girl? What did she like to do? How 
did she make her first pictures? Who gave her lessons as 
soon as she was old enough? Where did she go to study pic- 
tures? 

What did she happen to make a picture of one day? 
did she always draw after that? 
animals? 

What did she paint when she was thirty years old? 
did she spend many months doing first ? 
or small? 

Did Rosa Bonheur paint any other pictures? Which is 
the best? Where is “The Horse Fair” now? 

After the class is quite familiar with ‘The Horse Fair,” 
show them other pictures by the same artist — “Coming 
from the Fair,” “Lions at Home,” “On the Alert,” and 
“American Mustangs,” are some of the best. Mount these 
with The Horse Fair on a large piece of cardboard. They 
may be used in review and in conversation lessons. Have 
all the written work kept in notebooks. 


They are both 


What 
Where did she go to sketch 


What 
Is the picture large 





The Horse Fair 


A Plea for School Music 


'. Although’music is taught in most of the public schools at the 
present time, few educators realize its true value in the curri- 
culum and its possibilities for the child. Many teachers hold 
to the idea that only a few children can learn to sing, but it 
has been found that just as many will become proficient in 
music, when properly taught, as will learn arithmetic, lan- 
guage, and the other essentials. The sooner teachers cease 
to look upon music merely as a parlor accomplishment the 
better it will be for the children, for the duty of the school is 
to fit them for life, and music is employed on perhaps more 
occasions in the life of the average person than almost any- 
thing else that is learned in the class-room. 

Inasmuch as this is true, it becomes the teacher’s duty to 
prepare her pupils to enjoy the music that they are going to 
hear through life, and to train them to understand and appre- 
ciate the best that the world has to offer. This will not be 
accomplished by singing the so-called popular songs of the 
day, but the very best examples of music should be presented. 
A teacher would not think of letting her pupils read anything 
but the best in the reading class, and the same rule should hold 
true in the music lesson. 

In the primary grades rote songs, such as are used in the 
kindergarten, are easily taught and greatly enjoyed. Then 


there are the singing games and folk dances that prove a never- 
ending pleasure to the little people. As the children become 
proficient in singing it becomes necessary for them to learn 
to read music, and the only way in which the lessons may be 
made profitable henceforth is by seeing to it that every child 
gains the ability to read at sight — otherwise many will lose 
interest as they find that they are not becoming as competent 
as the rest, and the singing will be left to a few leaders. How- 
ever, care should be taken not to make individual singing an 
end, but to keep in mind its necessity as a means of learning to 
appreciate good music. 





April 

The swallows circle, the robin calls: 

The lark’s song rises, faints and falls: 

The peach boughs blush with rosiest bloom; 
Like ghosts in the twilight, the pear trees loom. 
The maples glow, and the daffodils 

Wear the same hue that the west sky fills; 
The moon’s young crescent, thin and bright, 
Shines in the blue of the early night: 

And over all, through all, April bears 

A hope that smiles at the winter’s fears. — Sel. 
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A Back Yard Garden 


How to Plant Some Favorites 


PANSIES 

Best to buy the plants in April and set them early, covering 
them slightly on cold nights. Old muslin curtains, too much 
worn to be used as draperies, make excellent covers for this 
purpose, because they do not crush the plants with their weight. 
Make the soil quite rich, and set the plants in a spot which 
has the sun only in the early morning. 

Separate the plants in the basket by turning out the whole 
gently and breaking the soil, between the plants. Handle 
gently and do not break any of the roots. 

Dig some holes in your pansy bed about a foot apart and 
deep enough to set a pansy plant’s roots in. Pour water into 
the holes; set the roots of each plant into the water, then fill 
in around each plant with soil pressing it down gently but 
firmly around each plant. 

You can set in this way any plants, forget-me-nots, asters, 
zinnias. 
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The enemies of sweet peas are the green plant lice. Dash 
them off with a strong spray from the hose or sprinkle them 


with strong soap suds. 


When you mow the lawn spread the grass clippings around 
the roots of your sweet peas. The sun cannot then dry out 
the moisture from their roots. 





PETUNIAS 

Get some cuttings or young plants. Set slips or cuttings 
about five inches apart. Always keep petunias in a bed or 
row by themselves; their colors always clash with most other 
flowers. Don’t — oh, don’t — plant them in a red tub! 


Poppies 

Sow poppies early in April just whete they are to grow, for 
they will not live if you take them up and set them in a new 
place. They will come up so tiny and so many of them you 
will have to pull out half the plants else none of them will have 
room to grow. 

Plant them in a sunny nook. Scatter the seeds on the top 
of the loose, fine soil, and press them down with the palm of 
the hand. If you cover them you will be likely to put too 
much earth over them and so bury them alive. 

Plant Portulaccas as you did Poppies. Any tiny seeds 
must have only a very slight sprinkling of soil over them 
Cover Mignonette, Candytuft, Coreopsis, Asters, Sweet 
Alyssum in this way. 





MorninG GLORIES 
Plant these in May in loose, soft black soil with some sand 


or ashes mixed in. Cover about a quarter of an inch deep 
If you sow them where the sun does not come on the vines 
until noon the blooms will not close until afternoon, but the 
blossoms will not come so early in the season. They must 
have wire or strings to run on. 


NASTURTIUMS 

No garden is complete without the rich warm colors of the 
dear generous nasturtiums. Nasturtiums will grow in very 
poor soil if they are hoed often. Put in the seeds one at a 
time about two or three inches apart and cover with about one 
half an inch of soil. Dwarf nasturtiums make beautiful 
borders for the kitchen garden beds, and dishes for the table, 
decorated with some of the flowers with their leaves, will 
make the plainest table fit for a king. 

The tall nasturtiums will grow upon a fence or wire. 


MARIGOLDS 

Marigolds planted along that strip of garden by the fence 
will supply just the touch of yellow for sunshine color that you 
will need to keep the spot gay all summer. 

Just cover the thin little seeds with soil. If they come up 
too near together thin out until they are three inches apart. 
Transplant or give away the plants you have left over. Hoe 
often. 





SweeET Peas 

Sow them early in April. Make a trench 
along your fence, or wherever you choose 
a spot for them, a foot deep. Now stir 
and mix with manure a part of this soil, 
and put it back all loose and “crumby” 
into the trench. Mix with it some wood 
ashes, a little more soil, and some well 
rotted cow manure, but do not fill the 
trench full. Drive down your brush or 
fix up your wire, whichever you are to 
give to the peas for support, at the back 
of the trench, which should be at least six 
inches wide. 

Sow the seeds an inch apart all over 
this trench, not in one single straight row. 
Cover the seeds with an inch of soil and 
press it down slightly. 

When the plants are up an inch or two, 
fill in all the rest of the soil you had left 
over from digging the trench. This will 
keep the plants protected from drought 
and from being swayed about too much 
with the wind before they begin to climb. 
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A Progressive Picture — April 
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is for Three Tiny Trees in a row, 


Into tall elms teacher says they will grow. 


Alphabet for the Year 


Atice E. ALLEN 





s the Umbrella which shut like a flower 
Over poor Anabel caught in a shower.. 





Seat Work and Sense Training 
April 
CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
(Book rights reserved) 
Now the noisy winds are still, 
April’s coming up the hill. 
Seat Work 

A card containing a picture and several new words. Pupils 
write sentences:about the picture using the words upon the 
card. 

Envelopes with duplicate letters of the alphabet. Pupils 
sort and place all duplicates together. 

Copy the names of the seasons. Make them with the 
alphabet cards. 

Five difficult consonants with words containing them in an 
envelope. 

. Pupils match consonants and words, copy 2nd write a sen- 
tence for each. 

If the pupils cannot write original sentences allow them to 
look for sentences in their readers. It is better to let a child 
look up such work than to let him sit idle or steal from his 
neighbor. 

The papers should appear as follows: 


r — rat — The rat is brown. 
m — man — See the man 


Sew, cut, draw umbrellas. 
Make a border of umbrellas. 
Paste this border upon paper and write the familiar 


“Rain, rain, go away,” etc. 


Copy and write the answers to the following: 


How many hands have 4 boys? 

How many boys have 10 hands? 

There are 2 trees and 2 birds in each tree. 
How many birds are in the trees? 

I have 4 hats and 2 bananas in each hat. 
How many bananas have I in my hats? 
There are 5 boxes and 2 balls in each box. 
There are —— balls in the boxes. 


6 circles and 4 circles are —— circles. 
6 balls and 4 balls are —— balls. 
6 and 4 are ——. 


Use of models continued. 
Material 

Solids — sphere, cube, cylinder. 

Tablets — two circles, two squares, two oblongs. 

Pupils name the solids. 

Review the facts about the face of the sphere. What part 
they can see, and to show how much of the sphere by moving 
their fingers around the part towards them. 

Ask them to find a tablet that resembles the part of the 
sphere they can see. Give the word circle. 


Place the cylinder upright to show its curved face. Tell 
how much of it they can see. 

Pupils hold cylinder in one hand and trace the outline of 
the face towards them with the other. Then let them trace 
the shape in the air. 

Find the shape in the tablets. Give the name oblong. 

Continue in the same way with. the cube and the square. 

Draw the circle, oblong, and square. 

Give exercises in finding circles, squares, and oblongs in 
the room. 

Make patterns with the tablets. 


Language — The Rain. 

The Weather Bureau, at Washington, D. C., will send pic- 
tures of the different clouds correctly named. 

Condense steam on slate. Refer to the windows on wash 
day. By illustrating show that the more vapor and the 
colder the slate or window the greater the condensation. The 
small drops form larger ones and become so heavy that they 
run down the slate or pane. In the same way the cold winds 
touch the vapor and rain results. 

Effects of rain upon the earth — springs, rivers, etc. Drink 
for plant and people. 


Action Poem 
Where do you come from, 
Little drops of rain? 
Pitter patter, pitter patter, 
Down the window-pane. 


I cannot go outside to play, 
I’ve nothing else to do, 
But just sit here the livelong day 
Wishing I could play with you. 
Repeat the first verse) 


MorTIons 
First Stanza 
Lines 1 and 2. Hold out the hand and look up. 
Lines 3 and 4: Tap lightly on the desk. 


Second Stanza 

Lines 1 and 2. Shake head, shrug shoulders. 

Line 3. Elbow on the desk. Pretend to look out of an imaginary 
window. 


Theme for the Month —Truthfulness. 


Memory Gems 
The truth itself is not believed 
From one who often has deceived. 
He that does one fault at first, and lies to hide it, makes it two. 


Only a white lie. Don’t tell it, don’t tell it! 

Repel it! Repel it ! 

It will leave a black stain on your soul and your eyes 
Will lose the clear truthful look that we prize. 


Sin hath many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits them all. 


Program for April 
First or Second Grade ; 
9: 00- 9:15 Assembly. 
9: 15- 9:30 Reading (Group 1) 
9: 30- 9:45 Reading (Group 2). 
9: 45-10:00 Reading (Group 3). 
10: 00-10: 45 Arithmetic (Group 1). 


Miss Coon 
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10: 15-10: 30 Recess. 1:00-1:15 Writing. 

10: 30-10: 45 Arithmetic (Group 2). 1: 15-1: 30 Reading (simple supplementary work). 

10: 45-11:00 Arithmetic (Group 3). 1:30-1:45 Language (Groups 1 and 2). 

11: 00-11:05 Physical Culture. 1:45-2:00 Language (Group 3). 

11: 05-11: 20 Spelling (Groups x and 2). 2:00-2:10 Recess. 

It: 20-11: 30 Spelling (Group 3). 2:10-2:25 Nature Study. 

11: 30-11: 45 Music. 2:25-2:35 Sense Training. 

11: 45 Dismissal. 2: 35-2: 50 Songs, Games, etc. 








Original Composition in the 
Second Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


One day when it was time for the language class, Miss 
Huestis opened the drawer of her smart new desk and took 
out a handful of cards. This was something new, and the 
second grade assumed fantastic positions in their efforts to 
“long out their necks” enough to see around those in front of 
them, and at the same time to keep that erect posture required 
to induce the teacher to give them the first chance. Miss 
Huestis gravely regarded the lines, and efforts were redoubled. 

Back went shoulders, up and out came chests till breathing 
became labored, and the school resembled nothing so much 
as a great flock of pouter pigeons. Fortunately in the nick 
of time, Miss Huestis handed out the cards to everybody and 
the children were at once busy looking at them. 

In a few minutes the pupils were called to tell the school a 
story from the pictures. After that was over they wrote 
the story. When Miss Huestis looked over the papers, she 
found the following close transcript of a day in school. It was 
written by Lucile M., aged eight, and save for punctuation and 
spelling, is exactly as it came from her hand. 


PLayinc ScHOOL 
“Tommy, spell cat,” said Ruth one day. 
“C-a-t,” said Tommy. 
“You are one hundred, dear.” 
“Bell, spell rat.” 
“R-a-t,” said Bell. 
pe are one hundred, too.” 
“ x mat.” 
Mek eid Lucy. 
“One hundred, too. 
“May, it.” 
“+t,” said May. 
“One hundred, too.” 
Dear me, get ready for marching, children.” 


“Boys stand. Bell, are youa boy? I thought you were a girl. 

“Girls stand. Get in a straight line. If we march_nice, we will 
go out-of-doors. Well, what is the matter now?” 

“A boy hit me.” 

“You are always crying. 

“Did you clap, Teacher?” 

“Yes, I did clap, Tommy. 

“Write a story about this picture. 

“Sing, Pretty Pussy’s Down by the Brook. 

“That is fine, Tommy. 

“Pass for your wraps. 

“What is it?” 

“I can stay and help you, Teacher.” 


How to Make Marble Dolls 


KATHERINE REMBRANDT 
J UST as surely as crocuses and green grass, and March 


‘There will be no school to-morrow. 





gales, and bluebirds come every year so surely does 

the marble crop arise. The little round, half alive 

balls of agate, stone, marble, and glass are quite as 
true harbingers of spring as the blue sky, and sunshine, 
and mud. 

Not only do marbles appear in every toy shop window and 
on the chalked rings at every sidewalk corner and in every 
child’s pocket, but they even find their way into school-rooms 
and the spare corners of school desks from which secret 
hiding places they often make their escape, rolling with de- 
light to the floor. ‘ 

Of course marbles can be tabooed in the school-room. 
The boy or girl who brings a bag full or a pocket full of commies, 
nibs, alleys, or coffers to the school-room in the morning can 
be kept in at recess or disciplined in any other summary way 
his teacher wishes, but how much easier if some one special 
day in March or April be set aside as marble day when, as a 
delightful reward for well learned lessons and exemplary be- 
havior, children and teacher spend a charming hour making 
marble dolls. 
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Marbles have wonderful possibilities in the doll making 
line. They are so delightfully round and smooth, just suited 
to serving for a doll’s head. The unpainted clay marbles 
which every boy knows as commies are the best kind to use in 
doll construction. They are cheap and not very durable for 
real marble games as they break easily, but they may be utilized 
in making all sorts of marble doll personalities illustrative 
of characters in story, history, or geography, forming a cor- 
relative handwork with the children’s regular class studies. 

The children may bring to school the commies and the 
materials for dressing the finished dolls on the gala marble 
doll day. Bits of colored crépe paper, scraps of white cloth, 
and colored cloth —these are the only necessary outside 
materials for the work. The school scissors, paste, or glue, 
some sheets of white tissue paper and the enlarged kinder- 
garten sticks are the school materials that can be utilized for 
marble craft work. These materials, including the marbles, 
can be put in box covers or small boxes on each child’s desk, 

. which will prevent the marbles rolling about on the floor and 
causing any school disorder. 

The first step in making a marble doll is to draw its face. 
The rough surface of the marble will take India ink well, which 
can be put on with a fine camels’ hair brush, or the features 
can be drawn with pencil, or with ordinary ink. The chil- 
dren can use ever so much individuality and invention in mak- 
ing the marble dolls’ faces. One can represent a Chinaman 
with slanted tiny eyes, another an Indian made with painted 
cheeks; or the Father of his country can be represented if a 
tiny wig made of cotton batting is glued to the top of the 
marble. Theeasiest way to make the dolls’ hair is to indicate 
it by means of inked or pencilled lines, but a few strands of 
black worsted may be glued to the marble and braided to 
represent the Chinaman’s pigtail, and some more bits of 
worsted or black darning cotton make the-long, straight hair 
of the Indian Chief. 

Then comes the marble doll’s body. This is made by mak- 
ing a roll of some of the cloth or tissue paper and glueing it to 
the marble. A second method of making the body is to glue 
on a three inch kindergarten stick, but this is not quite as 
satisfactory a body as one made of cloth or paper because it 
will be more difficult to dress the doll. When the glue has 
set, a second, shorter roll of cloth or paper or a two-inch stick 
is glued, cross-wise, to the body for arms at a distance of an 
inch from the head. In case the doll is to be a man or a boy, 
a shorter roll makes the body and to this two one and one-half 
inch long rolls of cloth are glued or sewed for legs. 

Now it is possible to dress the marble doll. A lady doll, 
or one that is to represent a little girl or a baby needs, first, a 
full skirt sewed to the body. This skirt can be made of white 
crépe paper or muslin, cut perfectly straight, and gathered 
in around the waist. Over this a dress skirt, cut and sewed 
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in the same way, is arranged. Next come the sleeves which 
are just full, straight pieces of cloth, or crépe paper, should the 
doll be dressed in paper, gathered in at the waist, slipped over 
the doll’s arm and sewed in place at the shoulder. The waist 
is made by folding a long, straight piece of stuff, surplice 
fashion, about the doll’s shoulders, sewing it to the skirt at the 
waist and covering up this sewing by means of asash. The 
baby doll shown in the picture has a long, straight dress 
gathered in at the neck, and having slits an inch long for the 
arms. 

The marble doll who is to be a person (masculine) will be 
a little more difficult to dress, but not too much so for the child 
in a second or third year primary grade. The easiest way to 
make his trousers is to lay the doll down on a sheet of white 
paper and cut a pattern. Two pieces of stuff are then cut 
like this pattern and are either sewed or glued together, after 
which the small trousers may be slipped on and fastened to 
the doll’s waist securely by means of a few stitches. The 
marble boy doll’s sleeves are just rolls of cloth or crépe paper 
slipped over the arms and stitched or glued where the arms 
join the body. The jacket is cut to fit the body with slits 
for the arms and is finished at the neck with a round Eton 
collar cut from stiff white paper, and a ribbon or cloth necktie 
tied under the queer little doll’s apology for a chin. 

Children will enjoy dressing these marble dolls in character 
costumes. By making bag-shaped trousers of Delft blue 
crépe paper for a boy doll, and a blue jacket, he will look, with 
his round head, like one of the Dutch children about whom the 
children read in their story books and geographies. Another 
marble doll in a full blue skirt may have a girdle made of 
narrow strips of black passe partout binding and a tiny white 
apron to represent a Dutch girl. These Dutch dolls will need 
splashes of red paint on their cheeks done with a brush and 
water color. 

A Chinese doll can have a kimono-shaped slip, made of 
drawing paper, and painted in oriental colors with the school 
water colors. The kimono is cut double, like a paper doll’s 
dress with a hole for the neck, a long slit at the back by means 
of which it is slipped over the doll’s head, and full, flowing 
sleeves. Beneath the kimono are full trousers made of crépe 
paper or a scrap of plain colored China silk. 

An Indian marble doll is delightfully easy to dress, and most 
effective when he is finished. His long trousers are made of 
brown paper and fringed at the side, the fringing being made 
by means of narrow slashes cut with the scissors. His upper 
garment is just a square blanket of red tissue paper or red 
flannel. Very tiny feathers can be cut from scraps of red or 
yellow paper and pasted to a narrow strip of heavier paper, 
either the drawing or note kind. This forms a headdress 
for the Indian doll, glued securely to his marble head. 

Marbles make very realistic Puritan dolls. A small Pris- 
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cilla may have a round close-fitting white cap of crépe paper 
pasted to her head. Her gown of gray crépe paper or cam- 
bric is long, straight, and gathered in at the neck, and a square 
of tissue paper is wrapped about the throat for a kerchief. 
John Alden has a black cape cut in circular style from either 
black paper or black cambric with a small hole in the centre 
through which his head emerges. On his head he wears 
a tall black hat. A circle of black paper the size of a quarter 
is cut and glued to the marble for the rim of his hat. Thena 
crown of black paper made by rolling a half-inch wide strip 
of black paper like the rim around a bit of chalk is pasted to 
the crown. 

A collection of marble dolls will furnish material for many 
school-room plays, as the children use them to illustrate various 
phases of their school work. With stiff paper and scissors 


the children can make wigwams to stand on their desks and * 


hold the Indian dolls. Atrather large circle of brown bogus 
paper cut in two will make two tepees. It can be decorated 
by the children with pictures of stars and crescents like a real 
wigwam. Fastened together with pins it will stand erect 
and support the marble Indian whose home it is. 

If there is a sand box available a real little Dutch landscape 
can be made to form the setting for the Dutch dolls. A canal 
is dug and hollowed out the length of the sand box On 
either side of the canal the child may plant scarlet tulips made 
of crépe paper. Four tulip petals are cut and pasted to a 
toothpick which is painted green. Rows of these tiny flowers 
may line the canal if their toothpick stems are inserted in the 
sand. At one end of the sand-box, a cardboard modelled 
windmill is placed with wide, flapping paper sails, and the 
marble dolls can be made to stand nicely in the sand fields 
that surround the windmill. 

The period devoted to making marble dolls in the school- 


room will not be by any means wasted. In addition to the - 


relaxation and entertainment it affords the class, they will 
have had some valuable hand training and a lesson in history, 
literature, or geography according to that character which the 
child’s doll represents. 








Occupation Series 
VIII Painting and Crayon Work 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


AINTING and clay are two cccupations which the 
teacher generally dreads to use on account of their 
being “‘mussy.” The dread of using clay has been 
met by suggesting the new “plasticine” product. 

Painting still has its difficulties in spite of the common use of 
the Lane liquid paints, but the way can be made easier, per- 
haps, if a few suggestions are given as to the method of pre- 
paring and presenting the lesson. 

It need hardly be said that the right colors, slightly mixed 
with black to gray them (or with the third primary color, red, 
yellow, or blue), should be already mixed in tins before the 
lesson. Never try to give the lesson to a large class at their 
seats where individual tins must be given out, but take a few 
children at a time to the table while the rest have interest- 
ing work at their seats to keep them busily occupied. 

Prepare the table with large sheets of manila paper, one 
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for each place, and with brush and drawing paper in position. 
On paper in the center of the table have a good-sized jar of 
clean water with which to wet the paper, and another in which 
to rirtse the brushes. Place the paint tins in order of use to aid 
in rapid working. 
FLAT WASHES 

In laying a flat wash it will be found much easier to have the 
paper wet. This can be done by laying the paper quickly in 
a basin of water, but it is better for the child to learn to wet 
it evenly by brush strokes with clean water. Quickly pass 
the jar of clean water from one child to another till the papers 
are wet all over. Be sure that the brushes are held “just like 
a pencil,” and discourage “scrubbing” with dry brushes. 
Never let a child go over a wash to “fill in a white spot,” and 
be careful to let each stroke lap over the last to avoid hard 
lines. These are the little things that count greatly in the 
success of painting. Let each child dip his brush into the 
color as it is passed, lightly touching it to the edge of the tin 
to avoid a disastrous drop. Let the teacher move quickly, but 
without nervous haste, for the children will quickly feel it and 
work carelessly in their own hurry. 


LANDSCAPES 


When a flat wash can be laid smoothly (yellow being the 
best with which to start) divide the surface to be covered a 
little above the middle for a wash of blue and float in a grayed 
yellow-green for a level stretch of ground. When the paper 
is used wet it will be found necessary to mix the colors deeper 
in color strength as it fades out lighter when dry. 

Against the blue sky float in a darker blue-green with irregu- 
lar brush strokes for tops of trees. Represent the delicate 
spring tints in one lesson and the dark evergreen in another. 
This teaches color values. In making these landscapes use 
a small sheet of drawing paper, one-half of 6 x 9” being a 
good proportion (44 x 6”). 


; BORDERS 

Attractive borders can be made by painting a Jong, narrow 
strip of drawing paper 44 x 12” (one-half 9 x 12”) one color. 
When it is dry, let the children cut out patterns of animals 
and paste them in number groupings on the colored back- 
ground. Draw a black crayon line above and below. 

On blue, mount ships and add white chalk lines for waves 
and border lines. Or patterns of birds (red, yellow, and darker 
blue) can be seen flying in groups across the sky. Add blue 
crayon border lines. 

On green, mount tulips or crocuses growing from the grass 
and add green crayon strokes for grass blades. Use the 
flower color for border lines. Black and white rabbits or 
yellow chickens also make effective units against the green. 
Let the border lines always harmonize with the color used in 
the units or be a darker shade of the background, or black or 
white. 

PERSPECTIVE 


Perspective is a difficult subject for even an older child to 
grasp, but a feeling of “‘near and far’’ can be gained by a little 
child by shading a horizontal plane from a darker to a lighter 
green. When this surface is dry it can be used for a “ garden.” 
Let the children trace around the pattern of a tulip or crocus 
and paint them yellow or red. When they are dry cut the 
“plants” out, fold back the ends of the stems for a flap and 
paste in an upright position on the green. Have the darker 
green in the foreground and it will give the effect of flowers 
growing from the green grass. If a smaller pattern of the 
same unit is used in the background on the lighter green per- 
spective will be given. 

AN ORCHARD 

While studying the shapes of trees let the children copy 
different kinds of fruit trees, paint them within the freehand 
outline and cut them out with flaps to paste on the green sur- 
face. 

: A PasTuRE 

Cut patterns of sheep and cows from white and black paper, 
paste standards on the backs and stand them up in the green 
grass for a pasture. Add a few trees for “shade.” A fence 
can be cut and pasted with a flap at the back edge of the 


green. 














A RIVER 


Paint a blue surface graded from light to dark. Paint a 
strip of green trees the same length as the blue “river,” cut 
‘the irregular line of the tips, leaving the lower edge straight 
to be folded back as a flap. Paste this at the back edge of 
the light blue. Cut out patterns of sail-boats of different sizes 
and paste the largest near the front edge. 
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Fish GLOBE 


Within a large circle of drawing paper let the children paint 
a blue wash. When it is dry trace patterns of gold-fish from 
yellow paper and paste on the blue in different positions. 
Cut out the circle and over it paste a circle of Japanese paper, 
which will give the effect of looking through the glass into 
water at the gold-fish. 
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BrusH STROKES 


It is important for the child to learn to handle his brush 
lightly, rather than to grip it as if afraid to lose it. Sugyest 
that he “tickle” the paper when he is inclined to scrub it. 
Lightness of stroke is gained in “laying the brush” in strokes 
to make a definite repetition. 

Start with the brush full of paint, lay it vertically on the 
paper, with point toward the back of the paper, lift it, letting 
the color settle in a “puddle.” Repeat in groups of twos, 
threes, twos and ones, etc. . 

Next lay the brush with point"toward ‘the left and then with 
point toward the right. Combine clusters of three strokes 
pointing in the three directions which] gives a flower unit. 
Later add a dot in the center, and another time a line for a 
stem. Use also a group of four and five. There is a great 
variety that can be gained in decorative use of these strokes. 
Let the children pretend that squares and oblongs are hand- 
kerchiefs or towels and design borders and corners for them. 
Boxes are also prettily finished in this way. 


Crayon Work 


Stencil coloring was given last month, and other suggestions 
for coloring patterns as border units and sand-table illustra- 
tion and number. 

FLOWERS 


Spring flowers should be painted without an outline. 
Tulips, crocuses, violets, and dandelions are simplest. Yellow 
tulips may be tipped with red while the paint is still wet. 
Hektographed units can be painted, but care must be taken 
lest the children come to depend too much on an outline, so 
that they are afraid to try it freehand. 

Narcissus is effective painted on Japanese paper with white 
paint and a touch of yellow. Cut the petals out and paste on 
manila paper, on which paint the green stem and leaves. 
Mount on green drawing paper. 

Pussy willows may be painted on the paper with white and 
brown without cutting. Make a long panel of the back- 
ground and mount on gray. 


SPECTRUM 


Teach color families by starting with a deep standard color 
on a wet surface and by dipping the brush lightly into water 
shade the color from dark to light. In painting a spectrum, 
use the paper wet and wash the brush between colors as they 
are passed around in the tins. Let each color lap over while 
wet to give the “neighboring family” — orange-red, yellow- 
orange, etc. 


April Border 

EtTA MERRICK GRAVES 
Yellow butterflies brighten the fields and can be “caught” 
on paper for the school-room decoration. The patterns can 
be cut from yellow paper, or first traced on arithmetic paper 
and then colored with crayons. In pasting them on the bor- 
der, fold back the wings and only paste them on the fold to 
give the effect of fluttering wings. Turn them at different 
angles high and low and indicate green grasses and dots of 


yellow and white for flowers. Add border lines of green 
and yellow. : 
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Pattern of Butterfly for April Border 





Some Pretty May Baskets 
Grace M. PoorRBAUGH 


Fig. 1 is a pattern for a May basket which any first grade 
pupil can easily make. The design should be hektographed 
on yellow-tinted paper. The butterflies are to be outlined 
.with black crayograph. Cut out the pattern, fold on the sides 
of the triangle and tie the corners together with yellow raffia. 
Make handles of the raffiaalso. Fig. 2 shows another pattern 
which may be used in the first grade. This should also be 








= } 
Fig. 2 


hektographed for the pupils. A light gray tinted paper would 
be pretty for this. Cut out the pattern and tie as indicated. 
Paste on the handle. 

Fig. 3 shows an envelop basket which is very pretty and 
simple. Use an 8” square of tinted paper. Fold the three 
points of the square together and use the fourth as a handle. 
The three points may be fastened together with a rosette of 
paper or a flower sticker. 

A cornucopia basket is very pretty. It may be made by folding 
an oblong sheet of tinted paper in the shape of a cornucopia. 
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A woven mat would do very well also. Make a handle 
of paper or raffia. ; 

Fig. 4 shows a basket which is a little more difficult to make. 
Second or third grade pupils could make it successfully. We 
might call it the May-pole basket. A cylinder is made of 
heavy paper. This is the “pole.” Strips of colored paper 
are pasted around it. The “pole” is then placed on a round 
standard covered with fringed green paper to look like grass. 
A handle is pasted at the top of the “pole” and we have a 
May-pole standing on the “green.” 

Fig. 5 shows a basket which requires considerable measur- 
ing. It would be suitable for second or third grade pupils 
also. Figs. 5", 5*, and 53 show 
how it is worked out. : 

In |the making of all these 
baskets, the color scheme 
should be worked out well. 
The basket should be made to 
harmonize in color with the . 
flowers which are to be put . 
into it. Wy 


. 


Sing a Song to Me UN 
(For four children) 
Little robin in the tree, 
Sing a song to me. 
Sing about the roses 
On the garden wall, 
Sing about the birdies 
On the tree-tops tall. 


Little lark up in the sky, 
Sing a song to me. 

Sing about the cloud-land, 
Far off in the sky; 

When you go there calling, 
Do your children cry? 


Tiny tomtit in the hedge, 
Sing a song to me. 

Sing about the mountain, 
Sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats— 
Is there one for me? 


Sooty blackbird in the field, 
Sing a song to me. 
Sing about the farmer, 
Planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest — 
I know what that means. 
— Selected 
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My Lady Violet 


ELIZABETH ELLIs SCANTLEBURY 


My Lady Violet, so sweet, 
Put on her gown of blue; 

And shyly ventured forth to see 
If what she’d heard were true. 


The rain had tapped upon her door, 
And whispered, “Spring is here! 
I’m giving invitations out 
To meet her — come, my dear!” 


But Lady Violet sadly feared 
That Spring to come had failed; 
The day was dark, the winds were rude, 
The sky in gray was veiled. 


The little brook lay fast asleep; 
The ferns had not uncurled; 

And all around about her head 
The saucy snowflakes whirled. 


But, while my Lady nearly wept, 
A sudden change took place; 
The sky threw off its veil of gray 
And showed a smiling face. 


The merry sunbeams came and drove 
The snowflakes far away; 

The little ferns let down their curls 
And made themselves look gay. 


The little brook a-laughing woke, 
And then My Lady knew, 

The story that the rain had told, 
Was every bit quite true. 
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A little yellow chicken 
Came out of her shell. 

She ate some nice meal, 

And felt very well. 


The School Ground for the 
Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 


HEN the School Board decided to divide the north 

Wy end district and place a new school on the hill, there 
was a great discussion among the hill people. Was 
it advisable; where would it be located? 

Surprise and consternation were expressed .by many prop- 
erty holders when the site for the building was announced to 
be a certain block of great scenic value. Snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges, lakes, sound, and the major portion of the city 
were within view. 

‘Such a pity to use that fine location for school purposes,”’ 
remarked one of the neighbors to Miss A. “Having a school 
building near us will not enhance the value of our property.” 

“It seems to me that it ought to add ,to rather than to 
depreciate the value of surrounding realty,” responded Miss A. 

The neighbor smiled. “Do you honestly consider the 
grounds of the X (naming the one in which Miss A. was teach- 
ing) School a benefit to the surrounding property?” 

The thought of the down-trodden banks, and the barren 
waste of hard-pan and sand comp: led Miss A. to admit that 
such grounds added nothing to the beauty of the community. 
“Nevertheless,” she added, “‘many school grounds are beauti- 
ful, and there is no reason why this new one should not be one 
of the hill’s beauty spots. I mean to ask for a transfer to the 
district, and expect to teach among most inspiring influences.” 

The newly acquired block was covered with a growth of 
native trees — fir, cedar, alder, and madrona. The con- 
tractor was directed to clear only sufficient space for the 
building site. Consequently when school-opened in Sep- 
tember, the spick-and-span new building stood in the midst 
of a tanglewood of brush and young trees. 

Before the graders came it was decided to leave mounds 
in which young trees were growing, on the big playground in 
front of the building. As the land lay high a terrace was 
graded from the sidewalk up about six feet. 

Four years slipped by. April, with its bright sunshine, lured 


Miss A. into the school As she wandered here and 
there, noting with pride the marvelous she remem- 
bered that the results had not been brought t by any one 


room or mater, but by every room, teacher and principal. 
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“Peep!” peep!” said the chicken, 
The mother said “Cluck! 
Be careful, my dear, 
Of the cat and the duck.” 


Every baby, every child in the other seven grades had helped, 
School Board and parents assisting. 

The parking strips contained long rows of shade trees, and 
between the trees were low flowering shrubs. The lawn of 
both terrace and parking strip was velvety green. Linden, 
maple, poplar, and mountain ash, interspersed with lilac, 
weigelia, holly, and veronica edged the top of the terrace. 
Aside from its attractiveness this arrangement of trees and 
shrubs served another purpose. It kept a three foot strip 
under cultivation, thus saving the terrace from the foot-prints 
of thoughtless little ones. A beautiful rose bed at the corner 
was the pride of an upper grade; the one on the other side 
was cherished by a grade lower down. 

At the’side of the entrance was the babies’ bed of crocuses 
and daffodils which were showing the first signs of spring. 
As soon as they have finished blooming the babies transfer 
their affections to a yellow climbing rose, growing in the same 
bed. The yellow climber on the opposite side belongs to the 
third grade. 

How eagerly the babies watched for the first blossoms of 
their Keizerkroon tulips planted the month before in the large 
mound bed under the trees. It would probably be May be- 
fore the bed reached the height of its glory. 

At the left three large madrona trees had been saved from 
the onward tramp of civilization by ‘a triangular bed of the 
beautiful poet’s narcissus. The bed had been made and tended 
with great care for two years by the fourth grade. 

The back yard, though small, showed the same artistic 
handling. The terrace was guarded by a row of waving 
Scotch broom. _ At one side a vegetable garden hinted at early 
lettuce, radishes and onions. The second grade children raise 
flax for their study of linen. In the back yard there was‘also 
the boys’ apparatus for play — turning bars, etc. 

Some have wondered how it is that beds of choice roses re- 
main unharmed during summer vacation, and holly escapes 
being made into Christmas wreaths by the unscrupulous. 
As the school is attended by all classes there was some diffi- 
culty. However, the teachers managed quite successfully 
to instill in the minds of the children that the grounds were 
theirs, not only to play on, but to guard and care for as io 
wniken celine Oe ellen deal 
eaten dian: ones orca nak “7 
garden they had any claim on was the school yard. 

ren thy had ey lim on waste coal yar,” to the 
corners rather than take the short cut across the street to their 
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homes. Their beautiful parking strips would be spoiled in no 
time if they tramped on them. 

People living in the vicinity of the school kept watch over 
the grounds as zealously as did the pupils. They notified the 
principal immediately when harm befell outside of school hours. 

As to the practical side Miss A. declared that she didn’t be- 
lieve she could teach without the inspiration of those grounds 

— they were so interwoven in her work. For instance, in the 
winter the little folks had a very simple lesson on the expan- 
sion of cold. Later she asked them why so many small stones 
were on the top of the ground, reminding them that they had 














Scotch broom gave an artistic touch to the back yard 


picked them up late in the fall. When the next frost came she 
told the children to watch and see how the ground looked 
when the sun was taking the frost out of it. The secret was 
soon told. 











Mound of native trees left 


April is the great month for out-of-door work. Beds must 
be carefully dug; seeds planted and young plants protected. 
One day when the “spring fever” seemed to have the wee 
people in its grasp, Miss A. said: “I think Jack Frost has 





A bed of poet’s narcissus 
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helped us all that he is going to this season. 
and pick up all the stones that he has loosened on our side of 
the playground. 
girls in another. 


of-door work. 
drone in the hive . 
so anxiously did the wee tots run hither and thither in search 
of them. 

















The bed saved the Madrona trees 


We will go out 


The boys may put theirs in one pile, the 
I wonder which will have the larger pile.” 
Eyes that had been dull brightened at the prospect of out 
For the next ten minutes there was not a 
The stones might have been gold nuggets, 


When they lined up to march in, Sammy surveyed their 


portion of the yard with pride, remarking: “No one will 
tumble on a rock now ’cause we’ve made it ’most as smooth 
as the floor.” 


Many reading lessons were made from the study of the 
unfolding trees. 
One morning the bright eyes found this lesson on the board_ 


We have some new neighbors. 

They came yesterday. 

Their names are Mr. and Mrs. R ——. 
They wanted to built a home. 

They looked for a nice place. 

At last they came to a big yard. 

It was our school yard. 

Perhaps Mr. R —— said: ‘‘ Wife, this is a fine place.’ 
“See the pretty flowers.” 

“See the beautiful trees.” 

“That fir tree is thick.” 

“Tt is a fine place for our home.” 


“Yes, I like it,” said Mrs. R ——.” 
“The wind will not blow there.” 
“Come, Mr. R ——,, let us go to work.” 


Do you know our neighbors? 


Later, as a companion lesson, Miss A. and the children de- 
veloped the following: 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin have built their home. 

It is in the fir tree. 

They have been very busy. 

First they brought twigs. 

Then they brought grass and straw. 

Mr. Robin found a white string. 

Mrs. Robin wove it into the nest. 

They plastered their home with mud. 

Now it is all done. 

They sing as if they were happy. 

There is nothing more pleasing to the wee people than to 
have some teacher send in a child with the request for tulips 
or daffodils for her pupils to paint. 

‘“Oh, Miss A.,” begs a wee lassie, “may I pick them? [I 
pick such long stems and green leaves, too.” 

One day as the children were marching out they were de 
lighted to find an older class seated before their daffodil bed, 
actually painting their dear yellow daffodils. The paintings 
were used as a frieze at the back of the room. 

When the warm days came, the grounds were often used by 
the physical training classes. An appreciative audience of 
neighbors and passers-by spurred the children to do their 
very best. 
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achieve a proper knowledge of constructive processes anc 
operations as a basis for future craft study and shop work of 
more exacting kind. It is most desirable too, that in these 
early years, when children are occupied in developing a com- 
prehensive command of language, the fundamentals of con- 
struction be learned in connection with other work; it is 
economy of time. 

Leaving aside for the present a number of preliminary exer- 
cises in folding and measurement; which will be necessary 
according to the ability of pupils, there are a few type con- 
structions which will be found useful. 

a Some simple form of house which can be added to and 
modified to represent a variety of buildings as, dwelling, barn, 


7 garage, church, etc. 

fee b A simple type of vehicle to serve as the starting point 
‘Se ee for trolley car, milk wagon, dray, moving van, etc. 

ae Tit t-T-- c Trees, fences, chicken coop, and as many other details 
et A as the ingenuity of the teacher and the enthusiasm of the class 

pm mane i= = can produce. 
| : With these few things a variety of table pictures is possible. 


Tue House 
The simplest form of house is shown in Plate I. Any 
square folded into sixteen smaller squares and cut on the 
heavy lines gives the pattern. Folded, it gives the typical 
building. Doors and windows may be cut in the sides or 
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BOX AND CAGE 
| drawn in crayon on the surface of the paper before it is folded 
{ { 
| 4 !_ 1 _J the same way produce possible additions to the dwelling. 
' = An oblong tower fastened to the side of the building turns it 
{ 
on 
Hi tat to make the representation complete. The patterns for these 
variations are shown in the plate. Plate IV. 
rabbit-hutch or garage, with the accessories drawn and cut 
out to accompany it. 


a h & up; a chimney may be added, and smaller squares folded in 

—-J into a church, which only needs the tall pointed windows 

” This house on a small scale, may: become a dog-house, 
OBLONG AND CART 7 : : 

A better house, one within the ability of second and third 

' grade children, is shown in Plate III. This construction must 

be fastened together with brass fasteners.* It is very firm 
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Primary Drawing for the Grade 
Teacher | 
Construction Problems Ti mm 
CueEsHIRE L. Boone, Head of Department Manual Arts, i] & LiClE 
State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. é yi 
(All rights reserved) t— Ko ye ‘ “4 ALL 
T may seem a bit odd to class any sort of constructive . NS wy aS 7) “yo 


work under drawing. In reality, primary children 

make small distinction between drawing and handwork. 

The things they make from paper, cardboard, yarn 
and clay are produced not from any definite love for mere 
handwork or utility, but to serve some ‘‘ make-believe” 
purpose in play. The child’s construction is true representa- 
tion for illustrative ends. He uses his paper houses, build- 
ings and vehicles to represent the school, church, street, play- 
ground, circus, trolley car, wagon, etc. Constructive work 
of this kind when grouped on the table or floor, is then draw- 
ing —at least illustrative drawing —in three dimensions in- 
stead of two. It offers an additional and effective means of 
teaching the child something of proportion, form, scale, and 
position: it clarifies and strengthens his vocabulary amazingly, 
thereby enlarging his opportunity for more complete expres- 
sion. Of course there is another side to the problem. This 
constructive work is the forerunner and direct antecedent of 


serious and progressive handwork. Here children learn to “PLATE. ‘I ° 


measure and work to size; they gain manual dexterity and  *Dennison’s wire shank fasteners, No. oo. 
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and in many ways more workmanlike as it should be for older 
pupils. This problem requires some measurement. Al- 
though the diagrams are somewhat more complex, the actual 
construction is not, once the teacher is quite familiar with it.* 
This second house is made of a number of pieces instead of 
one large piece, in order to provide for larger buildings, when 
they are to be used singly. For ordinary purposes the first 
plan is adequate. 


VEHICLES o 


The typical vehicle is really a rectangular solid on wheels, 
and in its simplest form is made like an open box, Plate I. It 
is then but a step to certain refinements and characteristic 
details which make each problem individual. A pattern for 
typical delivery wagons of various kinds is given in the ac- 
companying Plate II. 

The steps in construction, the method of fastening wheels 
to the body, etc., cannot be well described, nor is it altogether 
necessary. A little ingenuity will suggest ways of doing these 
things which will serve the purpose admirably. It is far more 

* In every case it is absolutely necessary that the teacher make the construction her- 


self before trying to teach it. She must be certain as to the clearest way to present the 
various steps in the problem. 
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important that any problem of this kind be correct in propor- 
tion, and that all these to be grouped together be in scale, than 
that they be put together in any given way.* The problems 
here indicated are to be put together with brass fasteners, 
though paste can be used. 


ACCESSORIES 


a Trees. These are cut from colored paper, either singly 
or from several thicknesses of a folded sheet. For temporary 
use real sprays of evergreens are good. 

b Fence. This is cut from a folded strip of paper. The 
direction and placing of the cuts will determine the kind of 
fence — picket or board. Pilate II. 

c Chicken coop. The construction is sufficiently indicated 
in the drawing for the cage. Pilate I. 

d Animals and People. These are drawn and cut out or 
simply cut from magazine illustrations. Here especially 
scale (relation in size to other things, as house, etc.) must be 
kept in mind. Figures in exaggerated perspective must not 
be used in positions which will look awkward. 


* Most of this constructive work should be devised on the basis of a rectangle from 
the sides of which pupils can measure easily for the folds and cuts. If one starts with 
a rectangle, complexity of pattern does not matter so much. 
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With these for construction types an infinite number of 
sand-table pictures can be made, because in almost every case 
it is not so much the peculiar form of any one object, as the 
color and arrangement of elements on the table, which gives 
the picture suggestiveness. The way in which these problems 
may be used will be described in the next paper. 





A Greeting to April 
BeErTHA E. BusH 
April, we are glad to greet you, 
With your sun and showers, 


For we know that they are bringing 
Many pretty flowers, 


Planting a Tree 
FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 
(For Arbor Day) 


Come, help us plant a tree, 
We'll stir the mellow, sun-kissed ground 
Pressing the kindly soil around, 
Then leave to.rain and dew and sun 
The work that we have just begun. 
Come, help us plant a tree. 


Come, help us plant a tree, 
A little tree, so small that I 
Can hold and lift it up — so high; 
Yet, ‘neath its boughs, some future day, 
Will happy little children play. 
Come, help us plant a tree. 


—— 





April tg11 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


“Pippa Passes” 


(Adapted from Browning’s poem) 
ANNIE L, LANEY 

NCE upon a time there was a little Italian girl named 

Pippa. She was a darling little girl with long, golden 

curls and big dark eyes. . She had no papa nor 

mamma so she had to work every day in a silk 
mill. All day long she wound the silk thread on spools. 
But there was just one day in the whole year that Pippa had 
for her very own to do just as she pleased. 

It was the night before her one dear day. Pippa said, 
“T must go to bed early to-night so that I can get up early to- 
morrow, for I want my day to be a long, long day. I don’t 
want to lose a minute of it.” 

Early the next morning Pippa woke and ran to the window 
to see what kind of day it was. The sun was shining; the 
dew was on the grass; a little bird began to sing. Pippa 
sang, too: “God’s in his Heaven —All’s right with the world.” 
Then she washed and dressed very quickly, put a little lunch 
of bread and butter in her pocket and started off for the 
woods. “Oh, I do hope I can make somebody happy to- 
day,” she thought, and as she danced along she sang her little 
song, ‘‘Ged’s in his Heaven — All’s right with the world.” 

She had come to a beautiful part of the city now. Just 
ahead of her was a big stone house with a beautiful garden. 
In this house lived a rich woman who was very proud and 
haughty. This morning one of her servants had made a mis- 
take in bringing a dress her mistress had ordered. The maid 
had brought the wrong One and the lady was scolding her just 
now so cruelly that the poor thing was beginning to cry, when 
Pippa passed the house. The garden was so beautiful that 
Pippa stopped a minute to look at the flowers and as she 
looked she sang, in her high, sweet 
voice, ‘‘God’s in his Heaven — All’s 
rigt with the world.” The lady looked 
out of the window just in time to see 
the little barefoot girl dancing lightly 
away, her golden curls flying in the 
wind. “What a happy child!” said 
she. Then, turning to the maid, she 
said, “I was cross; forgive me, dear.” 
Then the servant smiled and went hap- 
pily about her work and before long 
the lady was smiling too. ‘How cross 
I should have been all day if that 
little song-bird hadn’t helped me!” she 
thought. But Pippa said, “I don’t 
see anyone to make happy, but oh! 
I’m so happy myself!” 

Farther out in the country she came 
to a little farm. The farmer had 
planted his crop too early and a frost 
had blighted it. He was standing 
looking down at the blackened little 
plants thinking of how hard he had 
worked ploughing the ground, putting 
in the seed, and hoeing and weeding, 
when the plants came up, only to have 
his work for nothing, when suddenly 
he heard a sweet voice singing high and 
clear, ‘‘God’s in his Heaven — All’s 
right, All’s right, All’s right with the 
world.” The farmer looked up at the 

sky. How warm the sun was! He 
would get his boys to help him dig out 
the old crop. It was early spring 
yet —_there was plenty of time for 
another, so off he went whistling hap- 
pily, full of new hope and courage. 
But Pippa said, “Why, I don’t see 
anyone to make happy.” Then laugh- 
ing up to the sky, she said, “‘ Dear Day, 





don’t dare to rain for you know you’re the only day I have 
and you mustn’t disappoint me.” 

A little farther along the road a little boy and girl were 
quarrelling woefully. They were pulling one another’s hair 
and screaming at the top of their voices when Pippa came 
dancing along singing her little song. The children stopped 
fighting to watch her, and when she had gone they found they 
didn’t want to quarrel any more, so they flung their arms 
around one another’s necks and were friends again. At last 
Pippa came to the woods. What fun she had playing at 
being a butterfly with the other butterflies! When a little 
bird sang in a tree, Pippa stood beneath and sang back at 
him, “‘God’s in his Heaven — All’s right with the world.” 
Then she ate her bread and butter and the crumbs made a 
feast for the birds and the squirrels. 

After dinner she played about till she came upon a great 
“jungle” of wild roses. She picked a great armful. By this 
time the sun was sinking slowly so Pippa hurried home as 
fast as she could, but the moon came out before she got there. 
When she reached the gate Pippa looked up at the stars — 
“Good-bye, dear Day,” she said, ‘‘good-bye.” Then she 
stumbled up the stairs for she was very tired and sleepy. She 
put her flowers in water, said a tiny prayer and was alseep in 
a twinkling. She thought she was in bed only a minute when 
the clock struck six. Up she jumped to start for work. How 
happy she felt as she dressed! To-day she could make some 
body happy — every little boy and girl in the mill should have 
a wild rose. 

The children were all ready to begin work when Pippa 
rushed in breathlessly, her arms filled with roses. How their 
eyes gleamed when she put a spray into every little hand! 
They remembered that day long afterward and always called 
it the ““Rose Day.” 
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“ . 
Pippa Passes” 
(Dramatized) 


The children love to play Pippa. It is full of action, and 
though the principal characters are few, all those who are not 
stars may at least be “‘lesser lights” in the form of mill work- 
ers, so that everybody has a share in the performance. 

First, to choose Pippa. “She must have golden hair,” 
saysone. “She'll have to sing that song,” saysanother. But 
in spite of the high standard of the qualifications necessary 
a prima donna, in the form of little Idella, is finally chosen. 
The rich haughty woman is not so difficult a role to fill. 
“You have to look cross, that’s all. It’s dead easy,” says 
Tom, the self-constituted stage manager. Beatrice consents to 
“look cross,” but evidently finds it not so easy as she could 
wish. The “servant in the house” who has only to weep a 
“‘wee” and then smile a “wee” is our little Lily who looks 
the French maid to perfection dressed up in teacher’s little 
apron and a very cherky cap made of a folded handkerchief. 
The role of farmer, which is very popular indeed, is finally 
given to Tom (ex-stage-manager). He is allowed to chocse 
his boys from the “‘hot-polloi” which he proceeds to do with- 
out fear or favor. Ten stalwart sons, he has. (The story 
wasn’t at all clear as to the number of boys you will remem- 
ber. Tom is.) The little boy and girl who quarrel — 
“Anybody can do that,” says one—are Florrie and Oliver, 
who have had no previous experience (we trust) along this 
line. ‘“‘The schcol can be the mill and the desks can be 
machines,” says a boy who carries dinners to the nearby 
cotton-mill. And new, “Ring up the curtain.” 

Pippa is discovered getting ready for bed on the night be- 
fore her Day. She fumbles with her shoes while she sleepily 
tells the audience that she’s going to bed early. ‘I must get 
up early to-morrow,” she assures them, as she jumps up into 
teacher’s chair, which for the time being is her bed. We had 
neglected to provide means for awakening Pippa, so teacher 
with a pencil and a drinking cup strikes six o’clock (presum- 
ably A. M.) Quick-witted Pippa rises on the last stroke, 
runs to a wind.w, pushes back an imagirrary curtain. and 
exclaims, ‘Lock at the sun! Oh, it’s going to be a lovely 
day!” Then she sings, “‘God’s in his Heaven — All’s right 
with the world.” Then she pretends to wash her face, button 
her shoes and eat her breakfast, all of which she does in much 
quicker time than it takes to write it. Now she is ready to 
start for the wocds. She skips along, singing at intervals, 
‘“‘God’s in His Heaven — All’s right with the world.” Now 
the haughty lady, locking as cross as could be expected says 
to her servant, ‘‘That isn’t the dress I wanted. Don’t you 
know anything?” At which the servant covers her eyes and 
is evidently overcome with grief. At this juncture Pippa 
dances by singing her song. She stops to smell the flowers 
on teacher’s desk. The “lady” looks up and sees her. The 
‘“‘crossness” vanishes in a twinkling. “Don’t cry,” she says 
to her servant; “I don’t care about the dress,” whereupon the 
servant giggles outright, which we suspect she was covertly 
doing under cover cf her handkerchief all the while. But 

Pippa says, “‘I don’t see anyone to make happy.’”’ On she 
dances. Here is the sad farmer looking at his blighted crop. 
It strangely resembles a not-too-clean floor, but it is a turnip 
field for a’ that. Pippa sings, “‘God’s in His Heaven — 
All’s right, All’s right, all’s right with the world.” ‘‘Come on, 
boys,” shouts the farmer, “‘let’s dig up the whole shootin’- 
match,” by which elegant phraseology be means the blackened 
vegetables. It is needless to say that the ten stalwart sons re- 
spond in high feather making that turnip-field turn a clean 
pair of heels in a trice. On goes Pippa. The little boy and 
girl begin to shove and push in quite realistic fashion, squeal- 
ing the while. Pippa sings— Presto! Squeals of anger 
change to squeals of delight as the forgiving and forgiven 
throw their arms about one another. But Pippa has come 
to the woods. See her dart here and there for the butterflies, 
putting out her little hands to catch them. Every now and 
then she stops to sing, looking mischievously up at an im- 
aginary bird as if answering his song. Then she picks the 
leaves, which have been used in decorating the room, for her 
flowers She looks up at the sky. “It’s getting dark,” she 
says, “I must go.” So she dances home, stopping outside 
to say to the moonlit sky, “‘Gocd-bye, dear Day, good-bye.” 
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Then she puts her “flowers” in the basin, sleepily fumbles 
with ber shoe-strings and murmuring, “‘ Now I lay me,”’ falls 
asleep in a twinkling. After awhile, teacher comes to the 
rescue with the ‘alarm clock” heretofore mentioned. Up 
jumps Pippa, fills her apron with her “flowers” and starts 
for work. And now the rank and file, who heretofore have 
been simply animated watchers, rise to the occasion with a 
realism that for a second leaves teacher gasping. From that 
of a comparatively quiet school-room the atmosphere has sud- 
denly changed to that of a mill in full blast. Swish-swash, 
swirr; swish-swash, swirr — how they produce the sound is a 
mystery, but thirty-five pairs of feet and lips set in motion 
simultaneously can accomplish a great deal, especially when 
they know just how the “real thing” ought to sound. Mean- 
while their fingers are busy winding, winding, winding, here 
and there some one stopping for a second to adjust some wheel 
or other at the side of the desk-machine or underneath it. 
Into this whirring scenc, Pippa rushes with her flowers. What 
smiles as each workcr takes his rose-spray! And now the 
climax. - It was time for school to close. The machinery 
must be stopped, but the spell must not be broken. Ah! 
the whistle must blow, thinks teacher. One long note on 
the pitch-pipe — the room is still —and 
THE PLAy Is OVER 








“ How did you get in here?” 


King Midas and the Golden 
Touch 


CAROLINE HAGAR 
CHARACTERS 
King Midas 
Marigold 
Mercury 
Servant 


ScENE I 

(King Midas enters, locks door and looks all around. Gets 
out various caskets and gold bag. Seating himself bejore them 
begins to count money Ajter moment speaks.) 

King Midas Oh, how I wish I had more gold! I love gold 
better than anything on this earth. Gold is the best thing in 
the world. A bag and a box full are not much. How I wish 
I had more. (He counts on and Mercury enters.) 
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“O father! what is it?’ 


Mercury More money do you wish, King Midas? 
King Midas (starts up — stands with hands over gold trying 
to shield it) How did you get in here? I locked that door. 


Mercury (laughing softly) Lheard you wish for geld. You 
love it, you say! 
King Midas Better than anything in the world. I wish 


everything I touch might turn to gold. 

Mercury Very well you may have your wish. "To-morrow 
at sunrise you will have the golden touch. 

King Midas Who are you? 

(Mercury, laughing softly, goes out.) 

(King Midas gazes a moment ajter him, then dances about 
waving his arms with joy.) 

King Midas Gold! Gold! 


more gold, more gold! 


Gold! Tl have more gold, 
(He takes box and bag and goes out.) 


ScENE Il 

(King Midas asleep in bed. Wakes up, yawns, rubs his eyes; 
then suddenly springs up saying) To-day I have the golden 
touch. (He touches various things, each time saying) Yes, 
it has turned to gold, etc. (Atlast he says) I will go out into 
the garden and touch the flowers and change them to gold. 
How pleased Marigold will be! (Goes out.) 

Scene III 

(Servant comes in; sets table for breakjast. 
comes in, smiling and rubbing his hands.) 

Servant Breakfast is served, O King! 

King Midas Where is my little daughter Marigold? Go 
call her. (Servant goes out.) 

(King seats himsel} at table — a sound of crying is heard — 
enter Marigold sobbing with a gold rose in her hand.) 

King Midas Why, Marigold, why are you crying? 

Marigold (sobbing ) O father, I went into the garden t» 
pick some roses for you and found that all our beautiful red 
and white and pink roses have changed to those hard old yel- 
low things. (Cries hard.) 
; King Midas Why, child, that is a gold rose. 
is worth more than all the other roses. 

Marigold 1 don’t care. I hate them! They prick my 
nose. I would rather have one of my beautiful sweet roses 
than a whole garden full cf these. 


King Midas 


One of these 
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King Midas Well, never mind, now. Eat your break- 
fast. By and by we will see what can be done about it. 
(Marigold sits in her chair but cannot eat although she tries.) 
King Midas (helping himself to food) Ah! here are some 
fine trout. (Tries to eat, fish turns to gold) Ha! What is 
this! (Takesbread.) That’sgoldtoo! (Takes coffee quickly) 
I'll drink this as fast as I can before it has a chance to turn to 
geld. (Coffee turns to gold and burns his mouth.) 
King Midas (jumping up with hand to mouth) 
Oh! My mouth is burned with the hot gold. 
Marigold © father! Dear father! What is the matter? 
(Jumps down, runs to him, putting up arms to comfort him.) 


Oh! Oh! 


King Midas) = Oh, my dear (puts arms about her. She 
turns to gold statue, arms still stretched out to him.) 
King Midas (jrantically) Marigold! Marigold! O my 


child, speak to your poor father! What have I done? 
my little daughter to a gold statue. 
am. What shall I do! What shall I do! (Buries face in 
hands.) (Enter Mercury.) 

Mercury (touching King on shoulder, who starts up looking 
sadly at Mercury) Well, how do you like the golden touch, 
King Midas? 

King Midas (pointing to Marigold) 
Changed my child to gold. 

Mercury Very pretty she looks. 
the world, you know. 

King Midas 1 would rather have one kiss from my little 
girl than all the gold in the world. (Groans.) 

Mercury Then you do not care to keep the golden touch. 

King Midas I hate the very sight of gold. Take all I 
have, but give me back my darling child. (Throws himset} 
on knees and clings to Mercury.) 

Mercury Go to the river and bathe. Take a pitcher and 
fill it with water, then come back and sprinkle some of the 
water over your child and she will once more be your own little 
Marigold: Whatever else you have turned to gold may be 
changed to its own form with a few drops of this water. 

King Midas (rising) Oh, thank you, whcever you are, a 
thousand times! 


Changed 
Miserable man that I 


See what I have done 


Gold is the best thing in 





She turned to a little gold statue 


(Continued on page 215) 
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(Continued from page 213) 
Scene IV 

(King Midas siands in front of M arigold throwing water over 
her. Marigold stands in same position as before. She drops 
arms and slowly opens eyes as water touches her. Then rubs 
them and acts as if waking from sleep. Then starts and says) 

Marigold Why, father, why are you throwing all - 
water over me? 
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King Midas (clasping her in his arms and kissing her) 
O my child! My child! My little girl! Never more will 
I wish for gold! ‘Thou art more precious to me than all the 
gold in the world! Come, my child. Get on a dry frock and 
then we will go into the garden together and sprinkle this 
water on all the stiff, ugly flowers and change them back into 
soft fragrant roses once more with all their beautiful colors. 

(Marigold claps hands and they exit together.) 
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Blackboard and Sand Table 


Series 
The Windmills — Holland 


(With Illustrations by Pror. C. F. Wurrney, Salem State Normal 
School, and Text by A. C.) 

After the children have thought out the surfaces of the solid 
perhaps it would be well to give them the pattern, as the shape 
is peculiar and rather difficult to describe in measurements. 

The language lesson is of course on the windmills, when 
they are used and for what. What the big wheel of four parts 
is for, and what turns it, etc. 

What is the ladder for? 

The background to this is extremely simple with a pre- 
ponderance of plain gray blackboard with a few touches of 
white. 

The little bridge in the foreground is made of manila paper 
folded like a long, narrow box with only a bottom and two 
sides. The sides are painted with water colors in imitation of 
bars and rails. 


Paul Revere for Little Folks 


(An April Finger Play) 
BerTHa E. Busa 
(In front of the school stand two 





questioners, a boy anda girl. The 
questioners begin the exercise and the school answers them.) 
Questioners 


Tell us the tale of the ride in the night, 
Pe bang ride for freedom, the ride for right. 
Listen then, children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. - 
High, high,* 

















Wind mill 

Cut on full lines 

Fold on dash lines 

Paste laps 

See accompanying illustration 
for details 


In ‘he steeple high, 
The lantern hung and swung; ? 
Paul Revere watched for it in the dark, ; 
Then sprang on his horse 4 for he knew by its spark 
That the British were coming and he must give warning 
Before the morning. 


Galloping, galloping, galloping,‘ 
Mile after mile in the dark, 

Waking the sleeping households — 
“What is that shouting? Hark!” 6 


“The British are coming! 7 
Wake up! Get up! 
The British are coming and we must fight!” 
That was the message that Paul Revere 
Carried along in the night. 


Hurrah, hurrah for Paul Revere! ® 
Loyal and brave was he. 

We too would serve our country dear, 
Like him we mean to be. 


Al' We give our heads® and our hearts *° to our country. 


MortIoNns 


1 Raise hands high and point up into an imaginary steeple. 
.2 Move the uplifted hand back and forth to show how the lantern 
rte 


Shade eyes with hand and look up , 
: Put right hand to floor; then lit i seddenly t show how Pau 


Row Sn a cieten aed ie Pao We 
fingers on the desk. Let 
it be fast soft & pplloping sound by drumming finger on the deck Let 
Continue through the three lines. 
6 Hand to ear as if to assist in hearing. 
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A Story Picture 





Noises in the School-room 
Evetyn L. TAINTOR 


GREAT deal is being said now-a-days about the 

place of noise in the school-room. There seem to be 

almost as many varieties of opinions on the subject 

as there are teachers, and the arguments pro and con 
are presented with great ardor by their adherents. 

The extremists on one side tell us that we are wrong to put 
any kind of restraint upon children; that it is unnatural for 
them to keep still and we are working everlasting harm to 
them to insist upon it. Such teachers like to remind us that 
“ta school-room is a workshop, not a graveyard”; and point 
to our mills and stores and foundries where the world’s work 
is being carried on and nothing is ever said about quietness. 

They tell us we repress all the natural instincts in children 
and turn them into mere machines when one asks them to be 
quiet; that the only naturally quiet child is a sick or a dead 
one, and that health and happiness and abounding vitality 
must be allowed to have their natural outlet in noise. 

They speak with scorn of the teachers who carry this idea 
of quietness so far as to require pupils to move about on tip- 
toc, to prefer their requests in whispers, to undergo punish- 
ment for dropping things, etc., and announce virtuously that 
for themselves they prefer a room with some /ije in it even if it 
is disorderly life — anything is preferable to this deadly dull- 
ness. 

On the other side of the question the extremists tell us we 
cannot do good work in a noisy room; that unnecessary noises 
are always interruptions, and very rasping to the nerves of 
both children and teachers; that the nerve strain and conse- 
quent exhaustion in a noisy room is far greater than in a quiet 
one; that children have so little discipline of any kind in these 
lax times, that even extreme discipline in this one point won’t 
hurt them any; that any way, /eachers have to work so hard 
now-a-days that they have a right to save all the wear and tear 
on their nervous systems they can, even if it isn’t good for the 
children. 

It seems to me there is a great deal of truth in both these 
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view points. The only trouble is they are both carried to ex- 
tremes and perhaps one extreme is as bad as the other. It is 
only one more out of the multitude of cases where we must 
strive for the golden mean. 

I wonder if it won’t help us a little in solving the question if 
we divide school-room noises into two kinds, what we may 
call the Legitimate noises and the Illegitimate noises. That 
there is such a distinction both sides will admit. 

We used to give a conundrum something like this, ‘‘ What 
is it that always goes with a wagon, that isn’t of any use to the 
wagon, but that the wagon can’t go without?” and the an- 
swer was “Noise.”” Now simply because noise wasn’t of any 
use to the wagon men have not rested in their inventions until 
rubber tires, new springs, etc., have practically eliminated the 
noise. That conundrum has not anywhere near the point 
to a company of boys and girls now that it had years ago before 
noiseless contrivances were so common. 

It seems to me the weak point in the argument for noise 
because our factories are noisy places comes into play right 
here — factory noises are entirely legitimate. The only 
reason that our factories are noisy is because it hasn’t yet been 
found possible to run them any other way, but the noise is no 
part of the cause of the good work done. 

The comparison is hardly a fair one, because it has been 
found possible to run a school-room without noise, practically, 
even though the idea has been carried to excess and abused. 

To the plea that it isn’t natural for children to be quiet I 
would also suggest that thrift, truth-telling, industry, patience, 
and dozens of other virtues are not natural either, but we do 
not give over our efforts to inculcate them on that account. 
It is the acquired virtues that count for most in this life. After 
all won’t orderly, quiet habits of working prove as valuable 
to children in after life as the multiplication tables? And cer- 
tainly no teacher would ever dream of saying any child “took 
naturally” to them. 

It seems to me the fundamental question is not whether it 
is natural or unnatural, or easier or harder for the teacher; 
but will it benefit the child. There are certain noises which 
Should be eliminated from the school-room simply because 
they are incompatible with the kind of work we are trying to 
do and the ideal we are striving for, the training we are trying 
to give children for after life. These noises we may call the 
illegitimate noises; such noises as the scraping of feet on the 
floor; the banging of desk covers; the rattling of ink wells; 
the tapping of rulers and pencils; the incessant and careless 
drcpping of articles; the buzz of whispering; muttering; hum- 
ming; the banging of books on or into desks; the digging of 
feet into the stairs as one goes up and down; heavy stepping, 
etc. They are all unnecessary noises, and fully as disturbing 
to the child who makes them as to the ones who hear them. 
This kind of noise gen rally has two boon companions, Dis- 
order and Idleness. The busy, orderly child is usually reason- 
ably -quiet. 

There is a difference between being absolutely quiet and 
reasonably quiet. We do well to scorn such abominable 
practices as tiptoeing, penalties for dropping articles, whis- 
pered requests, etc. They are no more reasonable or neces- 
sary than these illegitimate noises. It is possible to train 
pupils to the habit of stepping about quietly without going to 
the extreme of tiptoeing. 

With two or three other teachers, I once visited a school in 
the fashionable district of a large city where most of the chil- 
dren came from rich homes. One thing which impressed us 
all alike was the very quiet way in which nearly all those chil- 
dren walked. There was apparently no effort at quietness 
and yet even when the whole school was in motion, as in march- 
ing or during the fire drill which we witnessed, the feet were 
not greatly in evidence. After we had commented upon the 
fact among ourselves one ventured to ask the teacher how she 
had accomplished it. She seemed surprised and said she had 
never noticed it particularly or tried to cultivate it. It had 
always been so and she had taken it for granted without a 
thought. She thought possibly it might be due to the fact that 
the majority of the children had attended dancing school ever 
since they were very young and had learned to use their feet 
lightly and properly. No doubt that was a great part of the 
reason; and another part might be the possession of soft, pli- 
able shoes. 
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But how are we going to manage about our schools where 
the children cannot have dancing lessons year after year, and 
are obliged, moreover, to wear heavy, clumping shoes? Is 
nothing to be done for them? It seems to me much can be 
done. 

It is usually a great surprise to a child to find that he can 
put his feet down quietly. Often his most noisy times have 
been a sort of bravado of self-consciousness in moving about 
the room. He has “banged” things harder to show he didn’t 
care if he was conspicuous just because he felt so uncomfort- 
able at being conspicuous. Children usually develop great 
pride in their ability to move quietly and think gratefully of 
their instruction along this line when they walk down the 
aisle at church or through the still library building where 
their echoing footsteps have always made them so conspicuous 
before. 

Often just talking about the way the feet are put down on 
the floor is sufficient to work a great change. Simple sliding 
exercises for recreation such as are used in dancing; light run- 
ning and jumping in simple games are additional helps. 

The noise of scraping feet is obviated by calling their atten- 
tion to the fact that if they simply raise the feet from the floor 
when they wish to move them they can do so with perfect quiet- 
ness. And they “wiggle” out a gréat deal of restlessness 
trying the experiment too, for of course they won’t believe it 
until they have tried it for themselves. 

Ask them, also, to notice how much less weight they seem 
to have to carry upstairs if they come down softly on the balls 
of their feet instead of “digging” their toes into each stair as is 
the usual method. 

With very small children such a suggestion as that they wear 
their velvet slippers in school, or a laughing question as to 
whether they brought their “fairy feet” or their “elephant 
feet” that day; or an exaggerated surprise that Tony’s feet arc 
not a yard long after all; or a make-believe hunt to see if quiet 
little Jenny really has any feet at all, will help. 

One teacher of my acquaintance usually says to her pupils, 
when they are beginning to get very noisy and interrupt her 
class work, “Give us a good still chance to work, please. You 
know these children gave you one when it was your turn to 
read.” That makes the children think and often remedies 
the trouble. If the noise still continues a moment of violent 
exercise is a moment well spent and will usually shake out the 
restlessness. 

For it certainly is true, as our first class of extremists say, 
that it is wrong to ask little children to be quiet long at a time. 
There is an actual benefit from noise in the relaxation of 
muscles and relieved tension of mind. 

This is the cause of the wild whoop of freedom with which 
children burst out of the school-room, and of the vicious 
looking, but really harmless, wrestling and pushing and 
scrambling a crowd of boys and girls will often indulge in. 

Now much of this tension can be relieved in the school- 
room to the great delight of the children and without undue 
disturbance to adjoining rooms. For what we may call the 
Legitimate noises in a room are not disturbing. We do not 
mind the noise of the factory looms because they are a part of 
the work; and the noises made in moving about, in games, in 
clapping hands, in jumping, in marching, in gymnastic drills, 
etc., are not a source of annoyance provided they are sharp 
and decisive and have an end. It is the never ending confusion 
of a disorderly room where license is mistaken for liberty that 
causes annoyance. 

Indeed these legitimate noises often prove a source of good 
to other rooms in arousing interest. 

A young teacher whose room was directly under her 
principal’s room was requested to keep her door closed dur- 
ing school hours because her class was so noisy. She was 
very much offended at the request, and at the first opportunity 
took a room in another part of the building. The teacher who 
took her place heard her story told in the most aggrieved way 
and started by keeping her [door shut without being told. 
In the course of a few weeks this same principal came to her 
with a request to leave her door open during exercise periods. 
She said her pupils were very curious as to what all those in- 
teresting sounds from down below might mean and wanted 
to solve the problem. They really enjoyed hearing the wind 
poem with its long drawn out “000-000-000,” with which 
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realistic sound, accompanied by vigorous waving of the arms, 
much tension was relieved; and the counting and clapping; 
and the sound of jumping and marching; and “hoppity-skip,” 
etc. She had found them looking up and smiling in sym- 
pathy with the good time of the children, and the moment’s 
rest and relaxation was beneficial to them also. They settled 
down to work again with added zest. The difference in the 
two rooms was that in one case the noises were Illegitimate 
and in the other they were Legitimate; the former were dis- 
orderly and were annoying because they were continuous; the 
latter were not annoying because they were sharp and decisive, 
but with a definite end in view and soon over. 

It is unnecessary to say that the first teacher thought par- 
tiality had been shown to her successor. 

With frequent pauses for relieving the tension even the 
smallest children can be trained to work quietly without any 
harm to them. It can be made a training in self-control 
rather than repression by the teacher. 

Teaching children to have a regard for the comfort of their 
neighbors in school is an excellent idea to encourage. It 
usually appeals to them strongly, too, I think; and a school 
which is governed by this motive of consideration for the 
rights of others is on a higher plane than the one that is quiet 
from fear of punishment. Children also like to feel that they 
are saving time by learning to work in a quiet, orderly way. 

A little object lesson on how much quicker a task can be 
performed if you don’t have to stop to pick up all the things 
you tumbled out of a disorderly desk in finding your paper, 
or waste time picking up your pencil or ruler several times, or 
scuffle around to get settled in your desk, or delay your work 
by stopping to talk with your neighbor, or see what is going 
on in some other part of the room, makes a lasting impression. 
They get the idea that they are really increasing their own 
efficiency by these means as well as helping their neighbors, 
and it is a higher motive to work for than “because teacher 
says to be quiet.” 

It seems to me that the ultimate question to be asked is al- 
ways, ‘“‘ What is best for the children ?” and that question must 
be taken in its broadest scope; not for this one day or week 
but as a-part of their life training, A room that is quiet 
through fear of the teacher is not a model school-room. 

The feeling of repression is bad for children because it denotes 
a fundamental lack of sympathy between pupils and teacher. 

But on the other hand lawlessness and disorder are equally 
harmful. 

Learning to regard the rights of others should begin very 
early in life. Lawlessness is not freedom and the world’s 
best workers are trained workers who waste no time in false 
starts, unnecessary movements and useless energy. There is 
a distinct place for elementary lessons in conservation of force 
in the primary schools. All the more that the modern home 
furnishes so little instruction along this line. Self-control 
seems to be left out of the home curriculum almost entirely. 
I shall never forget the amazed expression on one mother’s 
face, when she saw her noisy, boisterous George actually run- 
ning quietly around the school-room in a certain game. She 
said to me in awe-struck tones, “‘Can he run that still?” 

I had been in her home and seen Master George there, so I 
could appreciate her wonder. 

This rambling paper can be summed up, perhaps, in three 
sentences: 

Reasonable training in self-control is not repression. A 
freedom of action and speech that in reality is disregard for 
the rights of others is not freedom at all, but lawlessness. Will 
it benefit the child, is the ultimate question to be considered 





Our Garden 
J. Dw. S. 


First we dig, and then we rake, 
And soon we plant the corn. 

Then we cover, hoe and weed, 
Then water all we’ve sown. 


Soon comes the sun out, bright and warm, 
Down falls the gentle rain; 

The little leaves begin to sprout, 
Then flowers come again! 
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Little Wooden Shoes 


Avice E. ALLEN 


HE was a plump, pink-cheeked little Dutch girl with 
two long tightly-braided pig-tails. Her real name 
was Bertha. But if you had seen her clumping 
proudly around in her wooden shoes, you would have 

called her, as I did, “‘ Litthke Wooden Shoes.” 

Bertha had good reason to be proud of her wooden shoes. 
Her old Grandfather had made them for her. Through the 
long winter evenings he had worked at them, shaping them 
carefully, and carving on them a pattern of tulips with long 
slender leaves and pretty cup-shaped blossoms. Bertha’s 
father and mother had both died when she was only a baby. 
Ever since, she had lived with Grandfather and Grandmother 
in the pretty house built of bricks painted blue, with the 
big brass knocker like a small sun, the steep, red-tiled roof 
and the gilt weather-vane. Grandfather and Grandmother 
were quite sure that nothing could ever be quite good enough 
for their little granddaughter. 

To-day there were to be guests for dinner. Little Wooden 
Shoes had been very busy. She had helped clean all the 
blue and white tiles around the big fireplace. She had helped 
scrub the tiled floors all over the house. She had set out some 
of the smaller pieces of the beautiful Delft china with its 
quaint pictures of storks and windmills. She had been so 
careful that Grandmother had let her clean the mirrors. 

The mirrors that Little Wooden Shoes cleaned were not in 
her home, as you would suppose. They were fastened outside 
the windows. They were so turned that, when Bertha and 
Grandmother were inside the house, they could look into the 
mirrors and see who was coming up the walk to the house or 
along the street. Bertha called them “spies.” 

Little Wooden Shoes polished away on the mirrors. They 
gave her charming glimpses of color. There was the soft green 
of the garden, the red and white of the big windmill, the blue 
of sky and sea. As soon as she had finished, she ran out into 
the garden to see if everything was as bright and pretty as 
the mirrors had told her. She found that the mirrors hadn’t 
told even half of the loveliness. There was so much of it 
everywhere you just had to hold your breath and look and 
look and look again. The garden was full of little new grow- 
ing things and everywhere was the sweet odor of freshly-turned 
earth. Green leaves were beginning to dance over the arbors. 
On the floor of the summer-house, as Little Wooden Shoes 
peeped in, she saw little flickering leaf-shadows. And all 
around the garden, like a narrow band of silver, stretched a 
small canal. Other canals shone everywhere in the sun — 
broad blue ribbons or fine blue threads. Big windmills, red 
and blue and green, flapped their white wings lazily. Out- 
side the dikes, looking like a piece of the sky, lay the great 
ocean. 

Down the street a little way, Rosa and Fritz were sailing 
their wooden shoes on the canal. Bertha thought she would 
sail hers, too. If they were painted, they would look almost 
like the big boats going up and down the big canals. Bertha 
decided she would paint one of hers blue and one yellow. 
And she would make paper sails for them. She set her shoes 
down on the ground and ran to get paint and brushes and 
paper. When she came back, a few minutes later, one of the 
shoes was gone. 

Bertha searched everywhere —in the arbor where the 
leaves whispered over her head, as if they knew all about 


the lost shoe and wouldn’t tell; in the summer-house 
where the shadows danced and made believe they knew, 
too; in the hyacinth bed, the crocus-bed, and the tulip-bed, 
where the buds nodded knowingly to each other. But not a 
sign of the shoe could she find. 

She gazed at the tall red windmill with its lazy sails. Did 
it know where her shoe-was? There was nothing else in 
sight that moved except a big stork poking solemnly about 
in the mud. Rosa and Fritz had gone away. 

“Bertha,” called Grandmother from the house. 

“Yes, Grandmother,” said Bertha at once. She went 
slowly toward the house a very forlorn Little Wooden Shoes. 

“‘What has happened to my little one ?” cried: Grandmother 
at sight of the sorry face under the yellow hair. 

Little Wooden Shoes held out one small shoe. 

“There is but one now,” she said, “the other is lost.” 

“You have put your doll-baby to sleep in it, maybe?” 
asked Grandmother. 

Little Wooden Shoes shook her long pig-tails. 

“T left it in the garden,” she said. ‘There was only the 
big windmill and the old stork to see. The little folk must 
have come and taken it away.” 

“It will make them a fine bed,” said Grandmother. 
you shall have other shoes, heart’s dearest.” 

But although Grandmother let her wear her best blue 
gown, her newest apron and her daintiest cap, Bertha had to 
wear old shoes. 

If the dinner hadn’t been such a good one, with all the 
things she liked best to eat, she couldn’t have eaten a mouth- 
ful. As it was, she didn’t eat nearly as much as usual of the 
delicious red cheese. 

Days went by. Every morning, Bertha went all about the 
garden looking for the lost shoe. But it could not be found. 
Grandfather worked every night and made her another pair 
as pretty, or prettier, than the first. 

One sunshiny morning, Bertha was helping Grandmother 
in the house. She happened to:look out of the window. 
There, in one of the little outside mirrors, she saw Rosa and 
Fritz coming up the street. In one hand Fritz carried some- 
thing, which flashed like fire in the sun. 

Out clattered Bertha to meet them. 


* And 


“Here is a little plant for you, Bertha,” cried Fritz. “It 
is one of Father’s new tulips and is quite rare.” 
“QO Fritz!” cried Bertha, “How good you are! Of 


all flowers I love tulips best.” Then Bertha stopped short. 
For the plant, with its slender green leaves and scarlet and 
cream-colored cup, was growing out of a small wooden shoe. 
And on the shoe was carved a pattern of tulips. 

“Tt is my shoe,” cried Bertha, “my dear little lost shoe. 
Where did you find it, Fritz?” 

“That is funny,” laughed Rosa. “It is the shoe we found 
in the stork’s nest on our roof. It was so pretty with its tulip 
flowers we planted a real tulip-bulb in it.” 

“Tt is my shoe,” cried Bertha again. 
garden.” 

“The stork must have carried it off,’”’ said Rosa. 

“There was a stork,”’ said Bertha, “across the dike. And 
the water of the canal is shallow. Anyhow, it is my shoe.” 
She hugged the shoe —tulip-plant and all —to her breast 
and ran to tell Grandmother. 

When Grandmother had heard all about it, she laughed. 

“That is better than any story of the little folk that I have 
ever heard,”’ she said. 


“T lost it in the 
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Blackboard Stories 


IV 
Maup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


Once upon a time a little mouse hopped out of a hole in 
the wall, right into a toy-store. . There were toys of all kinds, 
dolls and drums and games of all sorts, but one or two tables 
interested him very much, and he crept up on the first one to 
see what there was on it.’ » 

The table looked like this: 

With a big hoop and two 
little hoops under it and a 
leaning against it, and also } : 

a queer little thing that" AOO 
looked like a snow-plough. ‘ 

Up on top of the,table there were more things, so the little 
mouse crept up to see what was there. First he found a funny 
little house that looked like this: 
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He knew it was time he went home, but he wanted one more 
look at those tables, so he walked down one side, and back on 
the other side, like this: 
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and right close beside it was a big vase to put flowers in, like 


this: 
al] 
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and then a funny little thing that looked like a bell, andjanother 
queer vase beside it: 
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and at the end of the table, a large picture that leaned against 
the wall like this: 
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“Well!” said the little mouse, “‘There are queer things, 
vases on top of the table and hoops under the table, I wonder 
what I shall find next,” and as he jumped down from the 
table he spied another hoop lying against the end of the table. 

The next table had only little hoops, and four of them under 
the table standing up like this: 
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and then ran home. 





A Primary Friday Afternoon 
in April 
HARRIET A. JAMES 
ELL the story of ‘The Hare and the Tortoise,” in the 
following language: 
One bright April morning, Mr. Hare said to him- 
self, ‘‘I think I will go out and get the fresh air. It is 
very warm here in my grassy hollow.” 
So the hare started off to see what was going on in the 
world.. He had not gone very far when he came to a marsh. 
Mr. Tortoise lived in the marsh and had just made up his 
mind to take a walk, too. So he happened to come out of 
his marshy home just as Mr. Hare was passing. 
“Hello there!” he called out. ‘Where are you going, 
Mr. Hare?” 
“To take a walk and see the world on this fine morning,” 
said Mr. Hare over his shoulder. 
“What is your hurry, Mr. Hare? If you will wait a mo- 
ment, I will go with you.” 
“You are too slow, Mr. Tortoise. 
with you.” 
“T know that I walk rather slowly, but I can travel for all 
that,” replied Mr. Tortoise. 
“Indeed you cannot travel at all,” sneered Mr. Hare. 
“I will wager ten silver dollars that I can travel as well as 
you,” replied Mr. Tortoise. 


I do not care to walk 


“Very well, let us make the wager,” said Mr. Hare. ‘What 
shall it be?” 
“Here are two deep furrows,” said Mr. Tortoise. “You 


We will race to the old oak 
Whoever loses the race 
Do you agree, Mr. 


take one and I'll take the other. 
tree which is just one mile away. 
forfeits ten silver dollars to the winner. 
Hare?” 
“T do,” said Mr. Hare, smiling as he thought of his easy 

victory. 

Mr. Tortcise took his place in one furrow and Mr. Hare 
took his place in the other. 

“One, two, three and away,’ said Mr. Tortoise, and off 
they started. Mr Hare went off with long quick leaps, while 
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and hanging on the wall were four pictures just like this: 
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Mr. Tortoise slowly pushed himself along in his furrow. 
Steadily he moved on, never wasting a moment. 

Mr. Hare raced rapidly on for a short distance and then he 
paused awhile. “What's the use of killing myself?” thought 
he. ‘That heavy old tortoise has hardly started yet. I will 
take a nap before I go any farther.” 

“So Mr. Hare slept in the furrow. On and on plodded Mr. 
Tortoise, never pausing a moment. 
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Mousie was so busy looking at all the toys he had not 
noticed that he had knocked over a pan of water, and his 
little tail was leaving a wet streak wherever he went, so he 
climbed up onto the top of the table, up the wall, and along 
over the pictures, and down again to the floor, like this: 





“This is a pretty long distance and I am tired,” said he. 
“T must not waste one moment. I will rest when I reach 
the old oak.” 

So he kept on his way in his slow but steady pace until 
finally glancing up, he saw the old oak. Mr. Hare was not 
in sight. 

“T must hurry now,” said Mr. Tortoise,“or I shall lose the 
wager.” 
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To Be Hektographed and Colored 


- At last he reached the tree and sat down beneath its shady 
branches to rest and to wait for the careless hare. 
Mr. Hare slept on’ At last a peal of thunder sounded in 


the air. Up jumped Mr. Hare. He remembered the wager. 
He started quickly to his feet. He paused again and thought 
a moment. 


“T do not need to hurry. I can easily beat that slow old 
tortoise,” said he. So he went on at an easy pace until he 
reached the old oak and saw Mr. Tortoise. 

“What!” he cried in astonishment. “You here first!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tortoise, “T am here first. I have won 
the wager. You see it isn’t so very bad to be slow, if you are 
also sure.” 

Mr. Hare paid the wager without a word and walked quickly 
away, much ashamed of himself. 

After telling the story, ask the following questions. Re- 
quire the exact conversation of Mr. Hare and Mr. Tortoise. 

What did Mr. Hare decide to do one morning? 

Where did he go? 

Who lived there? 

What was Mr. Tortoise just about to do? 

What did he call out when he saw Mr. Hare? 

What answer did Mr. Hare make? 

Why didn’t Mr. Hare care to walk with Mr. Tortoise? 

What did Mr. Tortoise say he could do even though he 
was slow ? 

What answer did Mr. Hare make to this? 

What did Mr. Tortoise suggest for a trial ? 

What was the wager? 

How did each start offinthe race? -j - 

What did Mr. Hare do on the way? - 

How did Mr. Tortoise feel as he went ang? 

What woke Mr. Hare? 

How did he travel then? 

What did he see when he reached the tree? . 

What?did he say? 

What'did Mr. Tortoise reply ? 

Whatidid Mr. Hare do when he paid the wager? 

After getting the story by questions, dramatize. 


Choose a child for Mr. Hare and one for Mr. Tortoise. 
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Have Mr. Hare in waste-basket for his grassy hollow. Have 
Mr. Tortoise behind a chair in the corner for his marshy 
home. Use two aisles for furrows. Teacher’s desk for oak 
tree in centre of the room at the front. 

Mr. H. (stepping from basket) Whatawarm morning! I 
will go and get the fresh air. (Walks by the marsh.) 

Mr. T. (coming from behind chair) Hello, there! Where 
are you going, Mr. Hare? 

Mr. H. (over his shoulder) 1 am going to walk, she dass 
world this beautiful morning. 

Mr. T. What is your hurry, Mr. Hare? Wait a moment 
and I will go, too 

Mr. H. You are too slow. I do not care to walk with 
you, Mr. Tortoise. 

Mr. T. Iknow I walk slowly, but I can travel for all that. 

Mr. H. Indeed, you cannot travel at all, Mr. Tortoise. 

Mr. T. Iwill wager ten silver dollars that I can travel as 
well as you. 

Mr. H. Make the wager, Mr. T., and we will find out. 

Mr. T. (pointing to the two aisles) Here are two deep 
furrows. Mr. Hare. You take that one (pointing) and I'll 
take the other. We will race to the old oak tree. The loser 
forfeits ten silver dollars to the winner. Do you agree, Mr. 
Hare? 

Mr. H. I do. 

Mr. T. Very well, get ready. (Both place themselves at 
head of aisles.) One, two, three and away. (Hare leaps 
off quickly. Tortoise creeps slowly along.) 

Mr. H. (pausing) What is the use of killing myself? 
That heavy old tortoise has hardly started yet. I’ll rest awhile 
before I go any farther. (Hare rests against desk in aisle. 


Sleeps.) 
Mr. T. Whatalongrace. I am very tired, but I must not 
wasteamoment. IwillrestwhenIreachtheoldoak. (Looks 


up.) Why, there it is now. I must hurry on or I will lose 
the wager. (Reaches tree and sits under it.) 

Mr. H. (wakes up at sudden noise) 1 do not need to hurry. 
I can beat that slow old tortoise easily. (Reaches tree. Sees 
tortoise.) What! You here first! 

Mr. T. Yes, here I am. I have won the wager. You 
see, Mr. Hare, it is not so bad to be slow, if you are also 
sure, 

(Mr. Hare hands money to Mr. Tortoise and goes off, hang- 
ing his head.) 
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Hore W. Mowsray 


(An outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Nature Study and 
Seat Work.) 


I General Lesson and Nature Study 

1 First week. 
a Bird study; general talk. 
b Red-headed woodpecker. 
c Story. “How the Red-headed Woodpecker 

Got Her Cap.” 

d Signs of spring. 
e Story. ‘Mrs. Woodpecker’s Breakfast.” 

2 Second week. 
a Bird study. Robin. 


b Story. ‘‘How the Robin Got Its Red 
Breast.”—George. (“Plan Book.”) 
c Bird study. Crow. 
d Story. “Hungry Crow.” 
e Our School Garden. 
3. Third week. 
a Plan school garden. 
b Bird study. Meadow lark. 


c Review and Comparison of birds studied. 
d Germination. The sun’s work. 
e Story — “The Maple Bush.” 
4 Fourth week. 
Water. 
Rain. 
The rainbow. 
The earth worm. 
Learn verses from the Songs of Solomon 
2: II-1I2. 


Its uses. 
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II Language 2 Number. 
t Mondays: Oral. a@ Mondays; written. 
a Story hour. (1) Review counting exercise; counting 
b Review familiar poems: individual recita- forward. 
tions; aim for distinct enunciation. (2) Review counting exercise; counting 
c Original stories, based upon interesting backward. 
experiences. (3) Make calendar for April; children 
d Review of Landseer and his pictures. measure spaces and write figures 
2 Tuesdays. Written. in proper spaces. 
a Lay sentences using cut letters: Red- (4) Figure drill; aim for accuracy of form 
headed woodpecker. and pleasing space relations. 
b Lay sentences, answering in complete b Tuesdays; test on review combinations and 
statements questions placed on _ black- and separations. 
board. c Wednesdays; simple sums. 
c Copy familiar rhyme from blackboard. d Thursdays; exercise in use of ruler; copy 
d Write original sentences; subject, “house- simple diagram from blackboard. (Square 
hold pet. “Observe capitalization, use divided into sixteen squares or Greek 
of period, and question mark. cross drawn from space to space.) 
3 Wednesdays. Oral. e Fridays; optional. 
a Review dramatization. 3 Hand Work. 
6 Practice in making complete statements, in a Mondays. 
reply to questions. Subject. Familiar (1) Copy tulips or pasque flowers to form 
Words. border. (Use colored crayons.) 
c¢ Form sentences for chart, to be used later (2) Border of rabbits; pattern supplied. 
for supplementary reading. Subject, (3) Copy sketch of Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. (4) Sketch pussy willow spray; black 
d Continue (c), Subject, Robin. and white crayons. 
4 Thursdays. Picture Study. Bonheur. b Tuesdays; color drawings of different birds, 


a Story of her life; how she learned to paint outline supplied. 
animals. (1) Red-headed Woodpecker. 
b Horse Fair. (2) Robin. 
¢ A Noble Charger. (3) Bluebird. 
d Optional review of pictures. Comparison. (4) Meadow lark. 
5 Fridays. c Wednesdays; freehand cutting and ‘mount- 
a@ Dramatization of new stories, children plan- ing of familiar birds. Use silhouette 
ning dramatization. paper. Freehand drawing may be sub- 
b Review words of patriotic songs. stituted for this exercise. 
¢ PoemStudy. “It is not raining rain to me.” d Thursdays. Free illustration of familiar 
d Exercise to correct errors of speech, common poems. 
to class. “Tt is not raining rain to me.” 
{II Seat Work Verses from Songs of Solomon. 
1 Reading and Phonics; study of unfamiliar words. — e Fridays. Freehanddrawing. Subjects may 
@ Lay each word, using cut letters; lay words be suggested by the teacher, as, The Wild 
having similar phonetic elements, i. ¢., Flowers I Found This Spring: My Walk 
mice, spice, rice, etc. in the Woods. The most pleasing 
b Lay sentences containing new words; use tures should be displayed with fhe 
cut letters. drawing specimens. be 
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THe Huncry Crow * 


“Caw! Caw!” said the crow. I saw the farmer planting 
corn this morning. He dropped the yellow kernels into the 
furrow and covered them with earth. I want some of that 
corn. but I’m afraid to go into the field. There is a queer 
man there; he has a long stick in his hand. I think he stays 
there all day to frighten away the crows and blackbirds. 
“Caw! Caw! I’m hungry. I wish he’d go away. Caw! 
Caw!” 
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Mrs. WoopprecKeER’s BREAKFAST * 


“Tap-tap-tap! Tap-tap-tap!” Mrs. Woodpecker is get- 
ting her breakfast. She is high on the branch of the tree. 
“Tap-tap-tap.” She had her breakfast here yesterday. Do 
you see those little holes in the bark? Mrs. Woodpecker’s 
bill is long and strong. Her tail feathers are short and stiff. 
Her toes are strong. She braces herself firmly and pecks, 
pecks away. “Goodby, Mrs. Woodpecker! We hope you 
will have a good breakfast.” 


* These stories are reprinted by courtesy of School Century Publishing Company. 
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Dramatizing 


When I first took up the work of dramatizing stories with 
my little folks, I used to have them read the story carefully, 
and be able to tell it well. 

I found that a few good story tellers would do most of the 
work, and that the others would hang back. Lately, I have 
asked them not only to read and be able to tell the story, but 
by making lists of things needed, persons taking part, and 
planning a place in the room for the story to be acted, I give 
the planning for its whole production into their hands. 

They have taken hold in this work wonderfully well, and 
the interest does not flag. 

I asked them the other day to prepare for the much loved 
story of the ‘Three Bears” or “‘Golden hair.” I give a list 
just as it came to me: , 


Three spoons 
Three bowls 
Three chairs 


Big bear 
Middle bear 
Little bear 


Three beds Porridge 
Butterfly House 
Golden-hair Walk 


Place to play it: Over in the right front corner, because we 
can all see it. 
“EVELYN B” 


After the lists are handed in we go over the lists and find 
the good points. When we have found the one with the most 
good points, we go by it, and let its writer be the one to choose 
the players. 

The above list was chosen from a third grade class of seven- 
teen, and is one of the average lists. 

We go over the story together carefully, and plan for all 
conversations, and manner of the playing. 

This requires some time, but I feel that I am repaid by the 
greater enthusiasm shown by my classes since I have followed 
the above plan. 


GRAcE S. PARKHURST 









Our Measure Party 


Grade three had been hard at work upon the measures 
of length, weight, time, etc., and were tired of ordinary drills, 
so I hit upon this plan. 

“Let’s have a Measure Party, this morning, children,” 
I said. Such a look of pleased expectation came over their 
faces, and such a straightening of backs. 

Now, we must make a list, as the grown-ups do, of whom 
we shall invite.” 

Up came the hands, and in no time our lists were on the 
blackboard, in “families” as I said. 


bushel rod century 
peck yard year 
quart foot month 
pint inch week 
gallon sq. yd. day 
quart sq. ft. hour 
pint sq. in. minute 
gill second 


“Now, we will each choose the measure which we wish to 
represent,” I told them, “‘and each boy will be Mr. and each 
girl Miss.” 

So Edith chose to be “Miss Bushel’” and Harold, “Mr. 
Century,” and so on till our list was used up. 

As fast as their choice was made I told each one to get his 

or her measure from our sets, and bring it with her, as far as 
possible. Ethel, who chose week, was bright enough to get 
a small calendar, so Century and month did the same. 

I chose one to receive the measures, when they arrived and 
told her to ask each one as he came, whom he brought with 
him. 

I then told the class that our party was different from others, 
in that at others when one was invited one came, but at our 
party each guest brought two or more friends. For example, 
Mr. Gallon will bring his friends, the Four Quarts, with him 
and Miss Foot her first cousins, the Twelve Inches. 

Their eyes told me that they understood, and the party 
began. 

To Mary, who received, I said as the first one came, “ Mary, 
this.i is Mr. Week.” “How do you do, Mr. Week, ” said Mary, 

‘whom do you bring?” “My brothers, the Seven Days,” said 
he. And so our party went on, till all were introduced, and 
then we went back to ourseat homes, well pleased with what 
proved to have been an excellent drill, as well as a merry 
party. 

Grace S. PARKHURST 
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WESTERN NOTES 


The new school report just issued in Den- 
ver, is being severely criticised particularly 
by women on the ground of extravagant use 
of public money. They see much need for 
immediate legislation. First, taxpayers pay 
the highest rate of taxation of any city in the 
country for school purposes and yet three 
thousand children are deprived of a full 
day’s schooling. For fuel the city pays at 
the rate of $1.40 per child while in Philadel- 
phia, a city with a much more severe cli- 
mate, the rate is only $.73 per child. Last 
year more than $10,000 was spent on 
‘architects’ commissions” on new buildings 
and repairs. Why not employ an architect 
ata fixed salary? ‘‘The supervisor of heat- 
ing and plumbing” draws $4000 a year. 
Why this sinecure? Why ask men to be 
school directors without at the same time 
offering them a fixed salary? Why not safe- 
guard the school elections by satisfactory 
registration laws, as in the case of other 
elections? As yet no bills have been drafted, 
but during the present session of the general 
assembly the women propose to take action 
at least on some of these matters. 


Throughout the State of Colorado, the 
high school expansion is a noticeable, in fact, 
a very pressing feature in the field of educa- 
tion. High schools have sprung up like 
magic during the past few years, all of which 
means an increasing number of students 
asking for admission to the State University 
and other institutions of higher learning. 
As the College of Education of the State 
University has the supervision of all the 
preparatory schools of the State it has found 
these new institutions a problem. How- 
ever, it has solved it sensibly and easily by 
a general stiffening of requirements to meet 
a universal standard and stricter require- 
ments for entrance to the universities. 
Colorado ranks among the first of the States 
of the Union as regards the number of high 
school pupils going on into higher institu- 
tions of learning, eight per cent taking ad- 
vance work. Just now all the institutions 
of the State are working together for better 
things where formerly there existed much 
division of effort. 


A reliable indication that the poorer chil- 
dren of the City of Denverare going to school 
is the fact that the heads of department stores 
complain of difficulty in getting cash boys 
and girls, even the school for cash girls at 
the largest of the stores failing as an induce- 
ment to encourage “necessity.” Also the 
number of permits to leave school and go to 
work is very noticeably under the number 
issued last year — and with an increase of 
1000 in school population, too. 


MILTON BRADLEY BANQUET 


The fifth annual banquet of the Milton 
Bradley Company was held last month in the 
large dining room of the Highland Hotel, 
about 75 or 100 of the officers and employees 
of the company being present. The early 
part of the evening was spent in doing 
justice to a good menu. George W. Tap- 
ley was unable to attend on account of 
being absent in the South, but his son, 
W. W. Tapley, conveyed his father’s good 
wishes to the banqueters during the even- 
ing. Others who were present were Henry 
P. Norris, assistant treasurer; Robert N. 
Ingersoll, secretary and assistant superin- 
tendent; A. L. Webber, advertising mana- 
ger; C. C. Hastings, superintendent; E. O. 
Clark, manager of the Boston branch of the 





are so closely related that she is fated to do without the Happi- } 
ness if she does not possess Health-—and strength—to bear the 
physical and other troubles which are sure to come sooner or later. 
And what good can a woman be to herself—to her family and 
others—if she suffers unduly, has headaches, backaches, lassitude? 
Yet there is no good reason to endure these symptoms of poor 
bodily condition because better health and greater happiness 


are assured by 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


and with better health there is a good chance of happiness, useful- 

ness and improved looks. Beecham’s Pills keep the stomach, 

liver, bowels—all the organs of digestion and elimination—in 

good order. When these are right the whole body is enabled to 

do its work well—pains disappear, the skin becomes bright and 

clear, the eyes snappy, full of light and charm. Just a few doses 
will prove the value of Beecham’s Pills to you. 


At any druggists, 10c., 25c. the box. 


The directions with every box are of especial value to women. 








Are you looking for high grade pictures for your Home 
aud School at reasonable prices? 


SIXTEEN SUBJECTS NOW READY 


The Masterpieces named below are reproduced in Genuine Royal Sepia Photogravure, 
full 16x 20 in size, ony one of which will be shipped to any part of the United States, 
repaid, upon receipt of $1.00, or any two in same tube for $1.75. These pictures are 
utiful brown prints, high class in every way and would cost you at least $3.00 in local 
Art Stores. Send for one to-day. 


Christ at Twelve Hofmann Christ at Thirty Hofmann 


Sistine Madonna Raphael Young Handel at Organ Dicksee 
Christ in the Temple Raphael Hope Burne-Jones 

Dance of the Renee orot Fidelity Burne-Jones 

Sir Galahad atts Bodenhausen Madonna Bodenhausen 


Gleaners Millet . Madam Le Brun and Daughter by 
Landscape with Mill Ruysdael Herself 

Christ and the Rich Ruler Hofmann Golden Stair Burne-Jones 
Angelus Millet 


NEW CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 
If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, our new catalogue will be valu- 
able to you. We send it upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to your 
credit on our books, and deducted from your first order for goods amounting to $5.00 
or more. This book was compiled at a very large expense and can not be sent free to 
all who apply. The above is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 
NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO., 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
(Not Inc.) 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED & ‘A 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 
thus in her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 














company; H. M. Crist, manager of the 
New York branch. 


illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 
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An Incentive for Punctuality 

Of the many devices used to secure good attendance, I find 
the “Stars” the most successful with the little people. 

Small red or gold stars may be bought at the rate of ten 
cents per hundred at any stationer’s. 

If a child has not been absent or tardy during the month, 
paste a star in each of the spaces left for that record on his re- 
port. He will be so pleased with his stars that only something 
very serious will cause his absence or tardiness. 
CATHERINE M. GouLp 





Pretty Borders for Primary Rooms 


Very pretty borders for primary rooms can be made by cut- 
ting out pictures from nursery wall paper, and pasting them 
upon mounting paper. 

At any wall-paper store, remnants of nursery paper may be 
had for the mere asking. The children will be delighted to 
do the cutting. 

The mounting paper can be bought at very little expense, 
at a book-binder’s, if one asks for remnants or waste material. 
A border for each month pleases the little ones. Sunflowers 
or autumn leaves for September; squirrels and nuts for 
October; Dutch windmills or Puritan pictures for Novem- 
ber, etc. 

These are only suggestive. ‘There are so many pretty ideas 
associated with each month’s work, that it will not be diffi- 
cult to make appropriate borders. 

CATHERINE M. GouLpD 
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Sewing Card 





How I Secure Good Spelling 


I have the B Third Grade. In the afternoon the children 
write the lesson through five times. They take one new 
lesson of five words, and one old one; this takes about fifteen 
minutes. Next morning before recess they have a study 
period of ten minutes. At 11: 30 they have a study period of 
five minutes; then all spell orally. After the concert spelling, 
the words are written. We then pronounce and define the 
words for next day. 

As an incentive, those who are perfect during the week are 
allowed to read a book from the library on Friday afternoon. 
This library is made up of books loaned by the children. 

It is undoubtedly true that several short periods of study 
are better than one long one. 

ALICE STOCKTON 





| Back Numbers 

I never half appreciated or used my back numbers of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION until I made them into books, one book 
for each month. I made a cover for each book (pasteboard, 
covered with cambric), and printed the name of the month on 
the outside. I did not attempt to fasten the magazines into 
the covers, because I found it much more convenient to be 
able to take out any one I wished to use. Each cover is fas- 
tened like a portfolio, so the magazines cannot slip out. I al- 
ways remove the paper cover of each magazine to make it less 
bulky; I use the cut-up stories which I find very useful in my 
reading classes. But everything else I leave as it is. I copy 
the index of each number as it comes, date it properly, and 
paste it on the inside front cover. This makes the search for 
a special article much easier. On the inside back cover, I 
have pasted such poems, articles, pictures, etc., as I have 
collected from time to time, from outside sources. I add 
pages to this scrap-book portion asI need them. I make the 
pages of cambric and sew them into the cover. 

I have eight magazines in each cover now and they are very 
interesting volumes. I find them especially useful when plan- 
ning my work for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and such special 
occasions. At all times I find that having my magazines in 
order saves time and trouble. It is in this way that I have 
learned to really appreciate my back numbers. It is not an 
entirely new idea, perhaps, but that it is a good idea is the 
testimony of 


An OLp SUBSCRIBER 








Review Book 

In reviewing my pupils for examinations, I find it much 
more convenient to have the old examination papers pasted 
in notebooks than to have them loose. It saves sorting the 
papers every time one is wanted and they are kept in better 
condition. MauvupeE Hays 










Try Murine Eye Remedy 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. 
Smarting — Just Eye Comfort. 


No 
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NOTES 


— The city ought to take lessons of some 
business man in the matter of making use 
of the plants in which its money is invested, 
Egerton Winthrop, Jr., President of the 
New York Board of Education, told the 
girls’ branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League at its annual meeting. 

“Here is a plant — the public schools — 
on which the city has spent $150,000,000,”” 
he said. ‘“‘Why aren’t these school-houses 
open at night? They ought to be open day 
and night, summer and winter. Boys and 
girls are playing on the street, being run 
over by automobiles and getting into places 
compared with which being run over by an 
automobile is a small evil; while many of 
the school-houses are closed and dark except 
for the few brief hours of the session. A 
business man would soon fail if he let his 
plant run to waste in this way. Our schools 
should be made attractive, perpetually open 
centres for the people, especially the chil- 
dren. 


A PAYING INVESTMENT FOR 
TEACHERS 
A penny invested in a post card may bring 
you the happiest summer of your lives. 
The literature of The Colorado Chautau- 
qua and Summer School at Boulder, Colo., 
points the way. It’s free. Buy the card, 
put your name and address on it and send it 
to Secretary F. A. Boggess at Boulder and 
he will send the information. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 


Johnson’s window shade adjuster for 
regulating light and ventilation has come 
into well-deserved popularity, as is atiested 
by the large number of important buildings 
in which it isemployed. For schools, hos- 
pitals, etc., this appliance is of the greatest 
value, since light and ventilation are indis- 
pensable for the welfare of school children, 
teachers and patients. The Johnson ad- 
juster is for raising and lowering the shade 
roller to any part of the window, admitting 
the upper light or to allow all or any part of 
the window to be covered with the shade, 
as desired. The light as you want it — the 
shade where you want it. The “Adjuster” 


Regulate 
Light and 
| Ventilation 





brackets slide up and down on the window 
stops. 

These adjusters are used in a large num- 
ber of high-grade buildings in all parts of 
the country and are being specified by many 
prominent architects. They are manufac- 
tured by R. R. Johnson, 161 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, who will send an illustrated 
booklet, containing full particulars and in- 





structions, upon application. 





A HIGH GRADE CERTIFICATE 


Should be possessed by every teacher. It is not only an indication of superior education but ranks the holder 
as a pen conscious of her responsibility as an educator. A good certificate is a passport to a better position. 
The better salaries are paid invariably to those who by hard study rise above their weaker fellow-teachers and 
show themselves worthy to be leaders of the youth of the community 

HOW MANY TEACHERS OF YOUR COUNTY HOLD BETTER CERTIFCATES THAN 
YOURS? It is possible with our help to put yourself among those of highest grade. It will not cost you 
much to study with us; we will let you pay your tuition fee in reasonable monthly installments. 


You NEED OUR HELP FOR THOR- DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 


bys J y..§ wets kee WRITE YOUR gs AND 
OUGH PREPARATION ELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOO! 

D . * STRONG Reviews 
One on Mor R 
ithmetic sie 


You can earn that higher certificate this year if you will 
work with us as faithfully as we are desirous of working 
with you. The reason so few teachers make good prog- 
ress is that their home study is poorly planned and care- 
lessly followed. Many work according to this apt 


a litile of all branches and not much of any particular one. Taaleey, 





We hope you will let us guide you along this line — a defi- a Ge 
nile amount of work in certain branches, under competent seneral History, Physical Geography 
guidance and instruction. Then you will be prepared for a Agriculture 





your examinations and for the better position. 








We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Primary 
Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods for ail 
grades from first to eighth, devoted solely to methods of 
teaching; and Academic branches for advanced study. 
For those who wish to enter commercial life we offer 
Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy Courses. nit = 
Write to-day for information. . COMMERCIAL oar. 
Business 





Remember that the Interstate is the teachers’ correspon- 
dence school. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Typewriting 
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An Att=-KNowine SPECIAL TEACHER 


Tou ore are es daily all kinds of questions, 
do you seek the final answers? 


~WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


New Creation contains just the accurate,encyclopedic, 

A ore oy information you my 

Sie be Git, W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., former Unitea 
States Commissioner of Education. 


400,000 Words defined. More than ever before 
appeared between two covers. 
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G. & C. MERRIAM co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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That is calling the robins back, 
Of the beautiful flowers, the long bright hours, 
And the bloom in the Springtime’ s track. 


I am making a splendid garden 
With the plants that I love best; 

There sparrows will quarrel o’er mint and laurel, 
And orioles hang a nest. 

I shall bring from the deep old forest 
All fairylike things I see, 

And trooping after, with song and laughter, 

The fairies will follow me. 


I have heard that Mother Nature, 
A dame so wise and kind, 
Is always spinning a sweet beginning 
For the lives she keeps in mind. 
She tends a snowdrop hardy, 
And the jonquil’s merry race, 
2) At Easter She lines ta aie with pussy-willows, 


















I did not grow tired of And kisses the pansy’s face. 
Winter, : 
I was glad of the snow You see I am just eleven, 
and the cold; I have lots of things to do; 
I liked the weather when And all our learning is well worth earning, 
flake and feather If what folks tell be true. 
Were flying o’er field and I am glad, so glad, "tis Easter, 
wold; When the tiny bluebells chime; 
But now I am glad of the But, somehow, eleven is so near heaven, 
sunshine I am happy ’most all the time. — Margaret E. Sangster 


Spring meen to Earth Once More 











Spring re-turns_ to earth once more, and Win - ter - time is 
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(Verse in unison) (Verse in unison) 
Flowers are strewn in all her ways, Hail to thee, O gentle Spring, 
And gentle winds are blowing, With leaves and flowers and music, 
Are blowing, are blowing, And music, and music, . 
Are blowing with fragrance sweet. And music we love to hear. “* 
(Refrain in harmony) (Refrain in harmony) 


This song with its air adapted from one of Chopin’s Bal- _frain, while the boys sing the departure of winter in an under- 
lads, is best suited to the voices of children from six to eight tone. If the sentiment of the song is fully appreciated, it 
orjnine years of age. The verse should be first sung rather _ will be sung well, which means in this case, that the singing 
loudly, then repeated very softly. The voices of the girls will be expressive of the radiant, overflowing joy of the 
should swell out jubilant and lens at the first note of the re- children, at the return of Spring. 
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I WANT A 


GOOD MAN 


To act as General Agent and District 
Manager, appoint sub-agents for 
the cale of my FLORIDA LAND. 


to seli nearly everybody. $200.00 IN GOLD free every 
month to my best men. Alsoone Grand Prize of 61,000 
in Gold Coin. No capital required, put man must have 
@ standing in his community and be willing to work. If 
you think you can fill the bill, send for my “ 

Otreular General Agents,” and “Selling Manual.” 
Both free if you are the first to apply from your locality. 


E. C. HOWE 
148 Hartford Building, Chicago, Il. 








OME ONE HAS SAID THAT THE 
< MAN WHO MAKES TWO BLADES 
OF GRASS GROW WHERE ONE 
DID BEFORE, GETS MUCH CREDIT. 
HOW ABOUT THE MAN WHO 
MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE WORK 
THAT THREE OR FOUR DID BE- 
FORE, BY PROVIDING— 


DIXON’S 
NO. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 
In the primary grades of school? 


Write for sample of this pencil. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Rr Pulegnan. Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 

Motion Songs fils d Songs, ime Songs, Shadow 
ite Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 











catalogue Free. Every wwe should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & CO Dept. 67, Chicago 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and ey tye Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Civil Service ooo Y 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Prof. Genung 
English 
THE HOME 




















NOTES 


DEFECTIVE PUPILS 


One of the most serious questions with 
which .school committees, superintendents 
and teachers have to deal, is that which con- 
cerns the destiny of backward pupils. Of 
late there has come to the front a recognition 
that mere “failure to promote” does not by 
any means solve the problem. It is being 
realized more and more that it is fully as 
important to reach the retarded as the for- 
ward children. Various schemes for equal- 
izing opportunity have been suggested, but 
none seems to have the following and 
accepted value of that which segregates the 
“defectives” into special classes. At the 
present time there are nine of such classes 
in Boston. The child who needs special 
work is sent to a class where he may receive 
the instruction required and the regular 
teacher is thus enabled to give all her time 
and attention to the normal child. 

The Department of Research of the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J., re- 
cently tested the entire school popula- 
tion of a community of 10,000. There 
were 1547 pupils tested, this comprising 
all the grades below the high school. It 
may be said that the entire system as to 
pupils, teachers and curriculum was well 
up to, if not above, the average. The 
following results were found: 

Seventy-seven per cent were up to the 
standard. 

Four per cent were above the standard. 

Nineteen per cent were below the stand- 
ard. 

Of the last named, forty-eight were 
feeble-minded. This was over three per 
cent. The percentages obtained are not 
at all abnormal and probably prevail in 
the ordinary American municipality. 

In the city of Washington, for instance, 
where half-yearly promotions take place 
to-day, nearly 2000 of the 52,000 pupils 
will not go ahead with their classes. The 
proportion, of course, is altogether too 
large, and the superintendent of schools 
and the director of instruction will seek 
from Congress the authority to institute 
the “‘coaching teacher” system. 

— H. T. C., in Boston Transcript 


SCHOOL NEWS 
SWIMMING 


An attempt will be made to have swim- 
ming taught as an obligatory future of the 
curriculum in New York schools. It is a 
feature of school instruction in England; 
boys and girls are taught to swim and dive 
and now “‘go per cent of the population of 
the cities can swim.” Recent investiga- 
tion among college Ristesen in this coun- 
try prove 42 per cent unable to keep afloat. 
Little opposition is expected to the addi- 
tion of swimming to the public school 
program, for its advantages are obvious. 


Mora EpvucaATION 
The Moral Education Board of Balti- 
more has a series of lectures illustrated by 
lantern slides emphasizing “what is fine 
and right in conduct” by means of pictures 
taken from real life. 


Art EpUcATION 
Henry Turner Bailey estimates the aver- 
age annual expenditure in the cause of art 
education at $11,565,241. 











The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


——— af 

My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America, They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well, Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

Be Well —nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality —feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 

Be Attractive — well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure —in other words 
be at your best. You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised— upright in body as 
well as in mind—and you are happier. 
I want to help every woman to realize that 
her health lies, to a degree, in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her ideal in 
figure and poise. 

udge what I cam do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

I think Ido not exaggerate when I say Ihave cor 
rected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced 





more women during the past nine years than any ter 

physicians —the best physicians are my friends — their 

wives and daughters are my pupils. I have 
Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 8s Ibs 


I have rounded out and 

Increased the Weight of as many more —all 
this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and 
vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation of food 

Won't you join us?—we will make you and the 
world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also tell you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your 
figure 1s just what you wish, you may be able to help a 
dear friend — at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement of health and figure through 
natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. 
wait — you may forget it. 

I have hada wonderful experience, and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 45CC 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


Don’t 














Rees BSleave laps, 





Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days VIII 























































































































Again o’er your spotted leaves be hung. 
All (marching) 

















Croak, Bullfrogs, croak, 
Peep, little Frogs, peep, 

Till the very last blossom 
Awakes out of its sleep. 




















Message from the Trees 


(For children, as Maple, Apple, Elm, Pine, Birch, Evergreens, Oak: 
Peach, or Plum, and any Nut Tree. With pretty motions to interpret 
words.) 
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Want some merry 
Birds to sing? 


Pine 
ALICE E. ALLEN To my music 
March of Spring parr Want to hark? 
(Little Play made from poem, “Waking,” by Marion Douglass i 
PRIMARY EDUCATION.) pes Sag Want my pretty 
(An older child plays she is Spring. The smallest boys are little Silvery bark? 
Frogs, largest ones, Bullfrogs. Nae par the parts called for in the All 
poem, given below. Spring listens and calls one after another, usin scar j 
words of poem. As they are called, they come, with some chasnctenio. Lona mg wen y wy Fal ? 
tic gesture, Violet tying her hood, Wake Robin “lighting the wood,” . ym pS. oe 
etc. Adder’s Tongue may ring bell. Each bows prettily to Spring and Oak < 
they form circle about her. During last four lines, while bullfrogs croak ‘Want a shelter 
and little ones peep, they all follow Spring in march.) When too warm? 
Frogs\(softly) " Evergreens : 
_ » Peep, peep, peep, peep! Want protection 
Spring (listening) From the storm? 
Hark, ’tis the voice of the frogs. Peach or Plum 
The cowslips bud in the meadow marsh, Want my fruit 
The rushes start in the bogs. With ruddy stain? 
(Calling) ' ; Nut 
Come, Violet, come in your purple hood, Want my nuts? 
Come, wild Wake Robin, and light the wood, All 
Shine, Star-Flower, shine in your emerald wheel, Want 
Come, small white plume of the Solomon’s Seal. Nut 
: ; Lots of rain? 
Bloom, Wind-Flower, bloom to the South Wind true, Ajj 
Come, Innocence, color the brooksides blue, Though you scarcely think, etc. 
Come, yellow bell of the Adder’s Tongue, All 


Want our beauty, 
Grace and charm? 
Then protect us 
From all harm! 
Though you scarcely think about us, 
Would you, could you, do without us? 


Planting the Tree 


(For any number of children, with three selected to speak the first 
three stanzas, and a very tiny one to hold the tree and say the first five 


words of last stanza.) 














a eta dear little boys and girls 
. , or you, dear little and girls, 
ae Ol ays eh-anetn Sih 
PM me Selemas Beside our own, this Arbor Day, 
Scones Annan We plant a little tree. 
Though you scarcely think about us, Second 
Would you, could you, do without us? You may not dress at all like us, 
Maple Your games may be quite strange, 
Want some sugar? But we are glad that apple trees f 
A pple 


Their fashions do not change. 
(Continued on page 230) 


Want a swing? 
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250,000 Birt every day 
in the year in the United States 
GB You can be positively 
Ps 

| presentiné, a box of 







RARE QUALITY 





There is satisfaction 
in knowing that you ¢ive the best 
that money and skill can produce. 


Reta Stores and SALES Acents EVERYWHERE 














BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are safe, effective and convenient. The best 
remedy for coughs, hoarseness sore throat. 
Prompt and safe. Free from opiates—The oldest 
and best remedy. 

Price, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
John I. Brown & Son Boston, Mass. 





Eyeglasses 
Not Necessary 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most 
Forms of Diseased Eyes Successfully 
Treated Without Cutting or Drugging. 


That the eyes can be strengthened so that eye 
a can be dispensed with in many cases has 
proven beyond a doubt by the testimony of 
hundreds of people who publicly claim that their 


eyesight s been restored 
. by that wonderful little in- 
strumtent called “Actina.’’ 


” also relieves sore 
' and granulated lids, iritis, 
etc., and removes cataracts 
without cutting or d ing. 
Over 75,000 “ Actinas’ oa 
been sold, therefore “ Actina’’ 
but a reliable method of 





is not an experiment, 
treatment. 
“Actina” can be used by old and young with 
_— safety. It is impossible to do harm with one. 
very member of the family can use the one in- 
strument for any form of disease of the Ben, Een, 


t or Head. One will last for years, _is 
always ready for use. It will be senton trial, postpaid. 
If you will send your name and address to the Actina 


Appliance Co., Dept. 324 N, 811 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., you will receive, absolutely FREE, 
._ book — Professor Wilson’s Treatise on 
Jisease. 











Short-Story Writing 

A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Shert 
Siory, taught by 4. Berg Ksenwein, Editor 
Lippi . 





Mr. Esenwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept.374 Springfield, Mass. 























Learn Hairdressing 
It’s Easy 


Good field for our graduates. 
Being the original and largest 
institution of the kind in the 
world. our diplomas are rec- 
ognized everywhere. Established 1893 Branches 
in all leading cities. Few weeks completes. 

The School with 
a Reputation” 





OUR MANUAL FOR HOME 


CvREE ©The Moler System 





NOTES 
aS eX 


ANOTHER PITTSBURG SCANDAL 


Graft in the Pittsburg School Board has 
again been exposed in a bullctin issued to 
the public by the Voters’ Civic League. 
For a year the League, an independent 
reform organization, has employed detec- 
tives, as it did in the previous graft scan- 
dal, which wrecked reputations, sent almost 
a hundred men to the district attorney’s 
“immunity bath” and landed several scores 
in jail and the penitentiary. The League 
says it intended to prosecute the offenders, 
but they were so numerous that the arrest 
of all would clog the wheels of justice. The 
bulletin is therefore given the public as a 
warning to the wrongdoers that they may 
mend their ways. No names are mentioned 
but the personnel of the School Boards of 
the individual wards—a_ representative 
from each of which composes the central 
Board of Education—is attacked, the 
charge being made that the majority are 
gamblers, bartenders, saloon keepers, politi- 
cal employees, placed on the Boards to con- 
trol votes, mill workers and laborers, with 
inadequate education to govern the instruc- 
tion of children and a score more characters 
of men equally objectionable, in the judg- 
ment of the Voters’ League. 

The charge is made that grafting through 
contracts is prevalent to such an extent 
that it cannot be described. A few cases 
cite that as low as $25 was paid Board mem- 
bers, and as high as $1000 for votes to place 
contracts. On one contract of $200,000 it is 
asserted that one-third of the amount was 
paid to School Board members in graft. 
“Teachers have been forced to pay for 
their appointments, janitors and truant offi- 
cers held up, and when everything else 
failed, the grafting directors can always 
borrow money from agents and contractors 
who do business with the school. The 
money is never returned,” says the report. 
“School picnics have become ‘popular in 
recent years, especially with the lower 
wards of the city. It is illegal to spend 
school funds for such purposes. Some of 
these school picnics have been nothing more 
than drunken orgies for the directors and 
their dissolute and disreputable friends. 
Children from the schools have been taken 
to picnics with men and women of the 
underworld. They have seen drunken 
women from the Tenderloin on the dancing 
platform, and gamblers plying their voca- 
tions on the ground.” 


DICTIONARY BOOKLET FREE 


G. & C. Merriam Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., publishers of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, will furnish free to any 
teacher a copy of this booklet, ‘Suggestions 
on the Use of the Dictionary,” an interesting 
and valuable little brochure of 16 pages. 

The dictionary is justly regarded as an 
indispensable article in the school-room 
and the most successful teachers are gener- 
ally those who consult it often and with 
the greatest facility, and who teach their 
pupils the value of constant reference to 
this vast, handy storehouse of accurate in- 
formation. 

In this invaluable booklet are given sug- 





gestions and hints how to use a dictionary. 





PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished. 
E prevention of disease contagion among 


H 

B school children has long been a subject 
of serious study and exhaustive experi- 
mentation. 

Medical science has demonstrated that dis- 
ease contagion is easily transmitted by dust, 
and that circulating dust, moreover, is the 
greatest carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy then—the 
true preventive of disease transmission—lies 
in the extermination of dust and its millions 
of living bacilli. 

Dusty floors simply teem with these micro- 
organisms. Sweeping will not dispose of 
them, The action of the broom merely 
swishes the dust and germs into the air and 
affords an opportunity for them to circulate 
with every current of air. We must, then, 
regard yr vty | as particularly danger- 
ous, and there should be a crusade in every 


school, every store, in every public building 
against the practice. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved the 
most effective dust collector and floor pre- 
servative yet discovered. It does not evapo- 
rate, and floors on which it is used require but 
three or four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
dust adheres to the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atmos- 
phere, so that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools throughout 
the country using Standard Floor Dressing 
with remarkable success, and it is a fact that 
the health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this preparation on the 
floors of schools, stores and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, however, 
intended for household use, and no one should 
attempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the 
logical remedy for the dust evil, is also a 
splendid floor preservative. Floors on which 
it is used will not crack or split and will last 
much longer than untreated floors, 

To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing are capable of actual demonstration, 
we are making an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We will treat 
the floor of one room or corridor free of all cost, 
so that you can personally see that the Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing will most effectually keep 
down the dust and thus lessen the danger of 
contagion. 

We will be pleased to furnish particulars in 
regard to this free demonstration, and will 
also be glad to send testimonials, reports of 
eminent medical men, and our book “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to anyone request- 
ingsame. Standard Floor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly everywhere in 
barrels, half-barrels and in one 
and fivegalloncans. Ifnot to be 
had in your locality we will quote 
prices on application. Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 








PRINT FOR YOURSELF 
Cards, circu lars, book, newspaper. ° Press $5. 
Larger $18. Rotary $00. Save money. Erintfor 
others, big profit. All easy, rules sent 
i PE, cards. paper 








435 Wabash Ave, Dept. 31 


CHICAGO, ILL. - 








Every teacher should send for it. 
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for press catalog, 
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(Continued from page 228) 


Third 


Green leaves, your tree like ours will wear, 
Sweet blossoms pink and white, 
And just like ours, she’ll give to you 


Big apples red and bright. 


Fourth (stepping forward and placing real or imaginary tree) 


We'll plant a wish, too — 
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Picture Plays VIII 


The Easter Eggs 


(For seven children. Each carries large oval made of cardboard, 
white on one side, which is first shown; colored one of the rainbow 
colors on reverse side which is shown when Seventh recites. 

If desired, children may wear the ovals, playing they are real Eggs. 
In this case there should be two — one white which is worn on front, 
one colored, which is worn on back of waist. During first three stanzas 
















































































































































































Fourth 
Bits of cloud? \ 









Bits of blue? 





April, surely, 
This is youl 


All they stand with backs to room, showing white oval; when Seventh 
P recites, they turn suddenly showing colored ovals. Act out words in any 
Boys and girls, pretty manner.) 
Through wind and sun and showers. First 
We only hope you’ll love your tree , 
Ae muah os we do cant We seven little Easter Eggs 
Laid by the Easter Rabbit, 
Decided we would run away, 
The Tree Speaks To roll had been our habit. 
(For very little child, as Tree) All 
Blow gently, wind; fall softly, rain; And so, on roly poly legs, 
Shine warmly, sun in heaven, Away we ran — the Easter Eggs. 
I’m such a little baby tree Second . 
Set out this Nineteen "Leven. Sweet April laughed to see us go, 
And then she cried a little. 
“19 Third (anxiously) 
April’s Baby Suppose we should get broken, for 
Fuzzy-headed little flower, We are so very brittle. 
In your cradle airy. | Fourth 
Who named you Hepatica — Her tears and smiles together play’d, 
Some gay sunbeam fairy ? And rainbows everywhere they made. 
Fifth 
Such a long hard name for you — We Easter Eggs all tumbled up 
Would you mind, if, maybe, And down a dozen ridges, 
I should call you “Patty” while Sixth 
You are still a baby? And out of breath we ran across 
Sweet April’s rainbow bridges. 
Wind and Trees Seventh “ee ian inne 
. ack to our et came all right, 
. ape. dlng-osaae ~My But where we once had been pure white, 
To hear the map'es tell the wind, One efter dncther 
What they’ve done all day long. af Now. I am orange; I am green: 
But better still, when morning comes ant pss Hm —— 
And through my window gleams, All (pointing sorrowfully to the sma lest one of all) 
I love to hear the maples tell He cracked — poor little fellow 
About their pretty dreams. And looks as blue as indigo! 
‘ Smallest 
April But that’s a rainbow tint, you know. 
(For five tiny children) (Continued on next page) 
First ; ; 
Robin back? y WN J : 
Second & yV Y -- >. Ds 
Willows green? z - 
Third ( 7 4 WY 
In the marshes Vv 
Cowslips seen ? 









April Wishes 


(For two boys and two girls) 







I'd like to be a daffodil 
Out in the garden springing. 








I'd like to be a bluebird 
And lead in all the singing. 





I’d like to be a big tall tree 
Out-doors whate’er the weather. 















Boy 





I’d rather be a lit le boy 
Than all the rest together! 





~— 
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Blood Troubles and Skin 
Diseases 


QuicKLy SuccUMB TO THE BENEFICIAL 
EFFects oF STUART’s CALCIUM 
WAFERS 

Trial Package Sent Free 


Science has proven Calcium Sulphide 
to be the most powerful blood purifier 
known. Stuart’s process of giving the 
system this great cleaner for the blood, 
has been called the best for preserv- 
ing the full strength of Calcium Sul- 
phide. 

Calcium Sulphide is not a poison. It 
is harmless, though greatly powerful. 

Children may take it with freedom 
and their delicate organisms thrive with 
its use. 

Skin diseases flee when the 
charged with this great eradicator. 

The blood at once feels its influence 
and eruptions cease and fade away al- 
most beyond belief, so immediate is its 
action. 

No matter what degree of eruptive 
skin trouble you may have, Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers will purify and enrich the blood. 
These little wafers go into the stomach just 
like the skin impurities get in. They tone 
up this organ, enter the intestines, are ob- 
sorbed by the lacteals and lymphatics, are 
drawn into the blood, course quickly to every 
orgin end atom of the body, and remove 
secretions and decay. The lungs are as- 
sisted, the liver is aided, the stomach re- 
inforced, and skin diseases are assailed from 
their source. All retreat for disease is cut 
off from the rear, and very quickly nature 
routs the effects of such maladies which ap- 
pear in the form of pimples, eruptions, 
blackheads and scaly formations. 

You have science backed up by years 
of actual proof when you take a Stuart 
Calcium Wafer. Not a mere feeble effort 
at relief, but a remedy of nature that has 
relieved human subjects greater in number 
by far than the entire army of America and 
Canada. For chronic or temporary blood 
disorders and skin diseases these wafers 
are without an equal. 

If you will go to your druggist and 
ask him the virtue of Calcium Sulphide 
his answer will confirm these statements. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, he will also 
say, are the most popular. and scien- 
tific method of using this wonderful in- 
gredient. They sell for 50 cents per pack- 
age, or send us your name and address 
and we will send you a trial package by 
mail free. Address A. A. Stuart Company, 
471 Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


blood is 








SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR APRIL 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Arbor Day Greeting. 
Dryads. 


Song of the 
In Sugar Season. 


Price, 20 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 





(Continued from page 230) 
First 
Well, now, you’ve learn’d the reason 
why — 
We’ve told you very fully 
We seven little Eggs laid by 
The Easter Rabbit woolly, 
Have come to be such splendid hues— 
All 
Blue, green, or red; which will you 
choose ? 


School News 
E. V. Leighton 


The Providence Journal, under the head- 
ing Facts Worth Knowing, prints the follow- 
ing: 

The total number of pupils in the public 
schools of Providence is 29,974. The pub- 
lic schools of Providence last year cost 
$925,484.38. 

The cost per pupil for the year 1910, 
was $31.39. 

Providence employs 813 teachers. 

There are 107 public schools of various 
grades in the city of Providence. 


Mora INSTRUCTION 

Committeeman Mark H. Plainfield for 
Providence, presented a resolution provid- 
ing for a system of moral instruction for all 
grades of the public schools. He said, 
‘*There is at the present time, moral in- 
struction imparted by the teachers, but there 
is no system, the matter is left entirely to 
the disposition and inclination of the teach- 
ers themselves. A system of instruction 
in morals would inculcate the importance 
of truthfulness, temperance, purity, public 
spirit, patriotism, respect for honest labor, 
obedience’ to parents and due deference to 
old age, and, not the least in importance, true 
politeness.” 


Birp StuDY 

The Audubon Society of Rhode’ Island 
sends out travelling libraries of bird books, 
used by hundreds of children every year. 
The Roger Williams Park Museum, through 
its Curator, co-operates with the society and 
the public schools. Over 4000 children 
have had the benefit of the loan collections 
belonging to the Park Museum. In addi- 
tion teachers are cordially invited to bring 
their classes to the museum where Mr. 
H. L. Madison, the Curator, will speak to 
them on any desired subject. Sunday 
afternoon lectures of twenty minutes dura- 
tion, repeated as often as there is audience 
for them through the afternoon draw many 
people to the museum. 


The Committee on Social Welfare of the 
Union for Christian Work has started after 
school cooking classes for children who must 
prepare their parents’ dinners and carry 
them to the mills. 

They are taught the simplest types of 
cooking, with the cheapest materials and 
few utensils, only such as are usually to be 
found in their homes. At Branch Avenue 
they have only a skillet or two, a frying 
pan and a toaster and a two-plate gas stove. 
At Beacon Avenue the equipment is very 
complete. Four classes of sixteen each are 
organized at Beacon Avenue; the children 
pay ten cents a month for the course which 
goes toward providing materials. The 
classes meet from 4 to 6 P. M. 


The Rhode Island School of Design has 
just raised a $50,000 endowment fund mak- 
ing the present fund amount to $100,000. 
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Learn Hairdressing ———. 
Good field for our graduates, 
It’s Easy 


Being the original and largest 
institution of the kind in the 
‘ world, our diplomas are rec- 
ognized everywhere. Established 1893 Branches 
in war 6 cities. Few weeks completes. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and success sful 
Home Ki dergarten Course; also about the 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
offer under Dr, A. H. Camptell, Principa! 
of our Normal Department 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
lo secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 

250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 55! Springfield, Mass. 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 


GRADES III. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown's Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 





Dr. Campbell 














Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 
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An Arbor Day Dialogue 


BertHa E. Busu 
First Speaker 

Say, what do you think a twig can do 
To get to be a great big tree? 


Second Speaker 
That answer’s easy as it can be; 
Just grow and grow the long days through. 


First Speaker 
And what do you think a boy can do 
To get to be a good, great man? 


Second Speaker 
Just be as good as ever you can 
And the chahce to be great will come to'lyou. 





Arbor Day 


FLORENCE Jones] HapLey 


SCENE — Teacher and pupils gathered around the place 
where the tree is to be planted. Four litile girls or boys, or two 
of each, may be selected to take part in the recitations. 


Teacher (or older ang 


First childy B om h, 
aces aA the first soft grass peeps out 
And skies are blue as skies can be, 
When birds call out from each leafy bough 
We gather to plant a tree.” 


“Why have we gathered here?” 


Older pupil 


Second Child 
“T’ll help you plant a tree.” 
(Brings the tree to where it may be plainly seen by all. Then, 
gently placing it in the prepared ground, he recites, speaking 
to those around him.) 


“Who'll help us to plant a tree?”’ 


“Pll help you plant this little"tree 
That, now so small, some day may be 
And leafy shelter, deep and wide, 
Where little birds may nest and hide. 
I’'ll_help you plant a tree.” 





Third Child 
“Tl help you plant a tree, 
I'll place its tiny roots so deep, 
Then whisper it to go to sleep “.f 
And dream of little buds that grow 
When soft May breezes gently blow. 
I'll help you plant a tree.” -j- § 


Fourth Child 

“T’ll help you plant a tree, 

I’ll water it with tender care, 
(Pours water on its roots) 

For — who knows — it may some day bear 

The best fruit in the world to me — 

The fruit that grows on the Christmas tree, 
I'll help you plant a tree.” 


Older pupil or teacher 
“Dear little tree, our work is done, 
May kindly sun and gentle dew 
Finish the work now just begun, 
So, little tree, adieu.” 


Second older pupil 
“But, ere we go, we'll dedicate 
Your strength and beauty to our state.” 
(Three cheers may be given to the required state,) 


(Turning, commands) 
“Bring out the old red, white and blue. 
(Four little girls come, bringing each a flag, which they, 
standing at four opposite sides, cross above the tree.) 


(Continues.) 
“Grow tall and straight and sound of heart — 
This is the wish of those who love you, 
For naught but good will be your lot 
If dear Old Glory wave above you!”’ 


(All salute the flag, then sing “Star Spangled Banner,” 
or “‘ Red, White, and Blue.” All march away, led by the jour 
color bearers.) 





‘Children, have you seen the budding 
Of the trees in valleys low? 
Have you watched it creeping, creeping 
Up the mountain, soft and slow? 
Weaving there a plush-like mantle, 
Brownish, grayish, reddish green, 
Changing, changing, daily hourly, 
Till it smiles in emerald sheen ?”’ 
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Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when medi- 
cine is so much needed as in the 
spring. The blood is impure and im- 
poverished—a condition indicated by 
pimples, boils and other eruptions on 
the face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength. 

The best spring medicine, according 
to the experience and testimony of 
thousands annually, is 


5 ] 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It purifies and enriches the blood, 
cures eruptions, builds up the system. 
Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 

MEDALS AND BADCES . 
School, College and Music Class pins and pins for 
engraving. No.703 Gold, $1.00. Silver, 50 cents. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 


83 Nassau Street, New York City 
Send for Catalogue 


FREE 


$9000 wisn 


Prizes Given 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
For Solving This Puzzle 




















Magic 15 Puzzle 

Directions. Take any number from 1 to 9 in- 
clusive and arrange them in the squares so that 
when added together vertically, horizontally 
and diagonally the total will make 15. No 
number can be used more than twice. 
Every one sending an answer to this 
puzzle will get aprize. The prizes range 
in value to piano buyers from $50 to 
$175; the nearer correct the answer the 
more valuable the prize. 
SEND IN YOUR ANSWER. YOU 
MAY GET THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


Only one answer allowed from the 
same family. I am offering these prizes 
in order to introduce and advertise ‘the 
high-grade Purcell pianos. I will send 
‘you the prize you win, with full particu- 

rs. Send in your answer at once, on 
this or a separate sheet of paper, to 


pest. MidB ee i, 





UNDERSIZED GENIUSES 
There are people who contend that gen- 
ius is generally situated in the persons of 
men of few inches. Some have gone so far 
as to declare that great height and genius 
are incompatible. 
Lombroso was perhaps the chief expo- 
nent of these views, but other men of note 
have been in accord with such opinions. 
In support of this argument Napoleon 
the First, Alexander the Great, Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, Alexander Pope, Nelson and 
Blake have been cited. The list of men 
of undoubted genius who have been short 
of stature, some almost dwarfs, is long. 
It is also a noteworthy truth that many 
of the really very great men have been 
not only small but diseased and deformed. 
For instance, Julius Caesar, who may be 
classed among the short men, was an 
epileptic. Napoleon suffered from epi- 
lepsy, Alexander the Great and Edgar Al- 
lan Poe were dipsomaniacs, Pope was 
grievously misshapen. 
Byron, although about of average height, 
was congenitally lame; Nelson was a 
small man of frail health, and it would be 
possible to tabulate among men of genius 
of the first rank a large number who were 
under the average stature and afflicted 
with bodily defects. 
In Popular Science Monthly Charles Kas- 
sel attempts to overthrow the popular be- 
lief that great minds and short stature are 
closely allied. Mr. Kassel looked through 
biographies and concluded as a result of 
his perusal that so far as Americans are 








of short stature, but the reverse. He 
also discovered that many European eminent 
men have been of considerable height. 

In the first place, when speaking of aver- 
age stature it must be borne in mind that 
the average stature of countries varies 
greatly. The average height of men of 
this continent is about five feet eight inches, 
of Great Britain less, but the average 
height of the Latin races of Europe is 
far below the standard. Taking the average 
height of man as five feet eight inches, 
Kassel makes out a goodly list of very 
eminent men who have exceeded the 2 verage. 

Of the lives of 230 distinguished men ex- 
amined thus those of 103 supplied the in- 
formation sought either in exact figures or 
by way of genera] statement, and of these 
personages, it appears that sixteen were of 
middle height, fifty-eight above and twenty- 
nine below. 

Among the very distinguished men of 
this country were some of large stature — 
Charles Sumner more than six feet four 
inches, Jefferson and Andrew Jackson con- 
siderably over six feet in height. Among 
those of six feet and over may be men- 
tioned Samuel Adams, George Washington, 
Lincoln, Bismarck, Thackeray, Charles 
Darwin, Henry Ward Beecher, Rufus 
Choate and Daniel O’Connell. The list 
of famous men of medium height is long, 
including Browning and John Adams. 

An interesting and somewhat curious 
fact is that some of the tall men of genius 
have had moderate-sized heads. Shelley 
the poet was tall but had a small head, and 
some of the small men imbued with the 
divine spark had large heads, apparently 
proving that the size of the head had little 
to do with the quality of the brains. 

Of recent deaths among men of genius 
Tolstoi was a tall, strongly built man with 
a leonine head, Meredith was a thin, deli- 
cate looking man of more than medium 
height, Swinburne was a very short man 
with a somewhat large head, and Whistler 
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concerned distinguished men have not been | 








= Seud us a sample of your hair and we will mail 

Kbea zon this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
v match. If satisfactory send us $1.60 any 
© time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and cet yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 


latest styles of tashi if, etc.. on 
Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Golly, 
13. 19 Quincy St., Chicago. < 



















PRIMARY MEIHODS 


4 course of forty lessons in Primary 
Wethods, including Courses and Methods, 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 
netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teacher s 
Dr. Campbell lo secure more congenial positions and 
better salaries. 259 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
pt. 550 Springfi-ld, Mass 
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ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either stylewith anythreelettersand ~“ 
one or two colors of enamel, 30 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz.; 
Sitver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
e Society, at attractive prices. £ »nd idea for estimate. 
25/7 eastiaN BROS. CO., Dept S50 ROCHESTER, M. ¥. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We have something new in the supply cat- 








alogue line in our beautiful new catalogue. 
It is full of ideas and inspiration. It lists 
the latest things in the arts and crafts, as well 
as a full line of standard supplies and enter- 


tainments. Ask for it. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill 


end Me 10 Cents — 
and the sddresses two flower-loving 
frierds and I will send you 30 seeds of the 
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Giant Marguerite Carnation 
which biooms im 4 months trom sowing; also 
my bargain collectionof Reya! Show Pansies 
100 colors; Sweet Peas,over 40 varieties; 
Se Asters, finest mixed; Nasturtinms, kinds 
bh Also , ‘Floral Culture’ and my hand- 
7°, &™" somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 
Dept. 100 Hudson, Wis. (One hour's ride from Minneapolia) § 
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will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 

oc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R 


I . . 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 








Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$t.0o per day and up, which includes free 
«use of public shower baths. 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Cafe First Class. 

European Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 

Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in every room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 





was a small, thin man with a head of more 





than the ordinary size. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER Ff. CRAFTS, Gen. Mégr. 
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L ightly and Joyously 
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Rainy Day Game 
LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved)! 


(The children who represent Flowers stand in groups.) 

Gardener I am going away fora little while. Be sure to 
let no one come into the green house. 

Rose Can’t we let the Sunshine in ? 

Gardener I said let no one in. 

Violet What shall we do if the Raindrops knock ? 

Gardener I will fasten the door and window, then no one 
can come in. (Goes out.) 





Flowers 1 wonder where the Gardener has gone? 
(Sing) 
Rain Song 
. ROUNTREE SMITH W.R.R. 
D marr = Samm Tween i 
ey; a te 
a=? tas & 7 wee a Is 
Pat - ter, pat ter, What’s the mat ter? 
—)— a é 
So eee eset awe sts et cee” oe aie o* =| 
Hear the lit -tle rain - drops eee, Pat - ter, pat - ter, 
cD Ra > aa + = ae 
pte Saas 
rs —s~ = — 


drops ‘of rain, the win-dow pane! 


Rain (knocking) Please let me in, I am so cold. 
Rose Who are you and what do you want? 
Rain I am Rain, I want to dry my toes. 


Violet We cannot let you in. 
Rain Why can’t you let me in? 





Violet 
Rain Never mind, I can come in the window. 


We cannot open the door. 


Daisy We cannot open the window either. 

Rain Can’t you open the window just a crack ? 

Daisy No, we cannot open it even a crack. 

Rain I don’t see why you won’t let me in, you let the Sun 
in one day. 

Violet Yes, the Gardener let the Sun in himself. 

Rain Oh, ho! so the Gardener is afraid of me, and you are 
all afraid of me. I amnotabad fellow. I am not so full of 
mischief as my brother Hail. 


Hollyhock | What good do you ever do? 

Rain I give the flowers a drink when they are thirsty. 
Lilac Oh, dear! I am thirsty now. 

Rain Let me in, Lilac, and I will give you a drink. 

Lilac 1am so afraid your feet are wet. 

Rain I will dry my feet on the mat if you will let me in. 


Poppy What other good things did you ever do? 

Rain I kept a little stream from running dry. 

Heliotrope I have a great mind to let Rain in. 

Rain Please let me in, it is so chilly out here I am afraid, 
I shall freeze. 

(Children repeat song and Heliotrope lets Rain in, he skips 
about with an umbrella, among the children, and they sit down 
and nod their heads.) 

Rain Oh, oh! I hear the Gardener coming. 

(Enter Gardener.) 

Gardener Why, what is the matter with my flowers? They 
are all drooping. Did I let them get too dry? (He feels 
flowers.) Why, dear me! they are so wet the Rain must have 
come in. I wonder if there is a crack in the roof. I will look 
for Rain. 

(The Gardener now runs in and out among the children, 
looking for Rain, and Rain tries to hide"and then} uns out.)¥* 


(Continued on next page) 


I must hide. 
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Gardener Well, Rain has been here, for 
he left his umbrella. I must wake the 
flowers. Wake up and sing me a song. 

(Flowers sing very softly Raindrop Song 
again.) 

Gardener Why don’t you sing, Helio- 
trope? 

Heliotrope My feet are wet and I feel as 
though I had a frog in my throat. 


Gardener 1 thought you liked wet 
weather. 

Flowers We know why Heliotrope does 
not sing. 


Gardener Tell me about it. 

Flowers Heliotrope let Rain in while 
you were gone. 

Gardener I will take Heliotrope with me 
next time when I go out. 

(Flowers all return to seats and all the 
children sing Raindrop Song.) 


What I Hear in April 


Would you like to know what I hear, dear 
heart, 
When the snow is melted away, 
And I lay my ear to the soft, warm ground 
On a sunny April day? 


I hear the rootlets running along, 
Bringing little garments rare 
To clothe the flowers that have hurried up 
To breathe the sweet spring air. 


One carries a hood for the Violet dear, 
Lest the air should give her chills; 
And one a hat for the Dandelion, 
All trimmed with golden quills. 


Another brings a bunch of caps 
Of pink and blue and white; 

And under each little Hyacinth chin 
They’re fastened snug and tight. 


And then I hear a rustle like dainty silks 
As the tiny waists are made 

That over the forms of the Tulips fair 
And the Crocus are tenderly laid. 


And I hear them scamper away 
To the hills where the brooklets run, 
And, filling their buckets, they hasten back 
With a drink for every one. 
— Ellen Knight Bradford 


—A plan has been introduced in the 
manual training department of the Read- 
ing, Pa., schools whereby every bird family 
in the city will be provided with a home. 
The boys in the schools are busily engaged 
in making about 2000 bird houses which 
they will place on tree boughs and house 
tops in readiness for the birds to take posses- 
sion when they arrive from the south. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A WELL Known LADY WILL SEND FREE 
To ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 





LADIES 
Save Money On 
| Your Shoes 3 


Buy your shoes Direct and save the Retailers profit. The very latest New York 
Styles. Faultless in Fit. Made from the very best of materials, and of the best workmanship. 
Newest Creations in Velvets, Suedes, Tan Russia Calf, Patent Leather, Gun Metal 
Calf, or Vici Kid. Price $3.15, delivered free to any part of the United States. 
Every pair guaranteed absolutely satisfactory, or money courteously refunded. 
Don’t Delay send to-day your name and address, and we will send you by return 
mail, free, our 32-page Art Style book, illustrating latest models of ladies’ fine foot wear. 


Style 141. 








b KNICKERBOCKER SHOE CO. 1s nes taste toctnnce Bailing, BROOKLYN, X,Y. 
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GLa) WALTHAM) 
— SENT ON FREE TRIAL, 
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Set I Thirteen Designs 


STENCIL DESIGNS FOR THE HOME 


Set Il Seventeen Designs 






covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, etc. 











Le Ee NORRIS, G4 Claytom St., Dorchester, 


1 Border — floral ornament —dan- 1 Border of peacock’s feathers 
delion \A Wa 2 Border of chickens 

2 Border — straight lines 3 Holly border 

3 Border design — pine cone 4 Mistletoe border 

4 Floral ornament — lily 5 Marine border — ships 

s Conventionalized floral ornament 6 Conventionalized flower 

6 Floral ornament — jonquil 7 Floral ornament 

7 Holly 8 Fleur de lis ornament 

8 Floral ornament RN ood 9 Border of sunbonnet babies 

9 Wreath ae eee 10 Morning glory 
1o Flower spray 11 Conventionalized flower 
11 Morning glory buds Ca “ED 12 Tulip 1s Apple 
12 Border — nasturtium 13 Aster 16 Thistle 
13 Drop pattern — sweet pea Price, 30 cents per set 14 Border of fishes 17 Poppy 

Stencilling offers many opportunities for the application of design in decoration of textiles for use in the 

school and home. It is also one of the most fascinating forms of applied design, and may be used for decorating 


Mase. 








reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
484C Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


BOSTON 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 


mental aptitude and abilities. 


He would have them fearn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 


CHaRLEs F. Kino, Manager of National School of Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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& “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards nj 
3) schools. colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellea: 


*‘‘THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency | ts criscin: sons 


The robin sings 






































ESTABLISHED i890. As, within his breast 
: ; Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. The love upsprings, 
Telephone Connection ‘Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. ae ae ne Spee 
All the soit Spring day; 
SO Bromfieida Street, Boston. His nest to make 
The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. Of the fragrant hay. 
has fil'ed these pusitions in public and private schools Tis sprin time, tis springtime 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS? AGENCY extending its epseations from the ‘Atlantic sea board to i Te sparrow yi : 
Manual Tratni $709, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, on pr rn 
$1600. Physical Culture, $606, ‘Gotan! "1 merry $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. With his hungry look, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, . om $1 Supervisors, $1200, Eloeution, $600. And his saucy eves 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. z igh > Mies’ prog 
sae And he twitters loudly 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. Beneath the eaves, 





To his loving mate 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL In their nest of leaves. 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE oy mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


*Tis springtime, ’tis springtime, 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


From out its bed, 
The crocus lifts up 
Its gaudy head, 





You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 





WN GENC is valuable in proportion to its And daffadowndillies 
A A influence. If it merely hears Beside the stream, 

of vacancies and tells TH A is something but if it Drowsily nod their heads 
you about them is asked to recommend 4 


And dream. 





you that is more. ours MECOMMENDS 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. "Tis springtime, ’tis springtime, 
4 Says Mother Earth, 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. And the blossoms all shake 





Their sides with mirth. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, ora fom 


All the fields with gold, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, Phe — cach met 
Se aaa Feeeen. Frisking out of the fold. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 












Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





The Robin 
TH E ALBERT TEACH ERS’ ACENCY In the elm tree sat the robin bright, 





C. J. ALBERT, Manager Through the rainy April day, 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. And he caroled clear with pure delight, 

Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients, A - - tng oe —< = ok 

YOU want to read our new booklet, ‘“‘ Teaching as a Business.” An a é a rain through the blossoms 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho “v2 em = 
And fell on the robin’s coat 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. And his — red breast, but he never 
stoppec 





‘ Piping his cheerful note. 

TEACHERS’ . 
yn Coe Jan, i Ome ¢ For oh, the fields were green and glad, 

02 AUDITORIUM UILDING, CHICAGO And the blissful life that stirred 


_— — 











In the earth’s wide breast, was full and j 
It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! Poe wer ee of the little bird. | 
ARE YOU A COOD CRADE TEACHER? The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 


Do you lack opportunity of learning where you can secure a better position in location, salary, work, or in Streamed wide over valley and hill; 


all three? Would you like a real good position? Then try a Specialist in the business! Literally and truthjully| As the plains of heaven the lend Trew 
we have many more positions for your sort than we can find teachers for. Send for “‘Iliustrative Lists. a bri f & 
We fill places “ from the University to the grades.” Yours for promotion. g 


And the warm south wind was still. 
B. F.CLARK CHICAGO. STEINWAY l ist YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS? AGENCIES — Then loud and clear called the happy bird, 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE K And rapturously he sang, 
Till wood and meadow and river side 
Mc day ig ot yw Ym Bh ong Toor 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | scsi nushea nis song at ist 


has good positions for good teachers with good records All nature softly sank to rest, 


And the April day h 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. Biscuit ad passed. pi 
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hers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public q\ 
A hers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. ) 





MEAN GG. HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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April 
The swallows circle, the robin calls: T ~ 7 Ep UJ C AT 0 R § EX C ‘ A ft G C 
The lark’s song rises, faints and falls: 

















The peach boughs blush with rosiest bloom 101. 9th Floor. TREMONT STREET. BOSTON 
Like ghosts in the twilight, the pear trees , : ? 

loom. Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 
The maples glow, and the daffodils fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 
Wear the same hue that the west sky fills; 
The moon’s young crescent, thin and bright, It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





Shines in the blue of the early night: 


And over all, through all, April bears THE 5 Of Boston, 
A hope that smiles at the winter’s fears. 120 Boyiston St. 
Sara Andrew Shajer RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Don’t let an “‘if’’ stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 





April 
And I am sunny April, WE WANT TEACH ERS 
I bring the birds and flowers, TEACHERS — for a, “5 _~ ne ee ee Universities in the Central 
ile i ’ - an estern States in Regular and Special wor ighest Salaries. We seek onl 
And if you wish I'll help you first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. ° 


Pass many happy hours; P.W 

: ; endell Murray, Mer. 

Tho’ tears are always ready |] WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY Creat Falls, aisaeanee 
To chase the smiles away, 
I’m almost sure you'll like me Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 
As well as Sister May. 








The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agen 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services = to schoo? officials 


The trees and grass grow greener CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Whene’er I pass along; 
The birds are only waiting 


nai tee does ¥ tee eh THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 








And go back to my home, oi 
The darling Pussy Willows Home aia onde AN Agency that recommends. 
pare Pagers Pecan MADISON, W Ninth year in the work. 
To Catkins will have grown. 
— M. A. Bartoo Western Branch Candidates have services of 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘**Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 











April An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
‘Tis the noon of the springtime, yet never 
5 Recommends college and nor- 


a bird 
Sis stad ehetchehen- dim en the” mate te he Pratt Teachers’ Agenicy : cdhas seashore tetelinges jak’ 








. ° ic and private school 
4 heard; ‘ Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade ae * 
For green meadow grasses wide levels of WM.0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
snow, 
And blowing of drifts where the crocus Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





should blow; 


Ti onl . os * 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 
W he re windflower and violet, amber and PACI FI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
white, AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certif- 








On south-sloping brooksides should smile cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
oO — ge Sat inl isle! tee Competition for positions grows sharzer each year — use every help. 
er the co 4) > os 
waking roots WE PERSONALLY RECOMMEND teachers to employers. Our fifteen years’ experience with the 


- , P 
he frosty flake eddies, the ice c Agency and our acquaintance with educational workers enables us to do this to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
r btn , rystal REGISTER NOW for a better position, increased salary, change of climate, to be nearer home. 
’ e can help you. 


And longing for light, under wind-driven MISS ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager 
heaps, THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Round the boles of the pine wood the 
ground laurel creeps, 
Unkissed of the sunshine, unbaptized of 


showers, The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


With buds scarcely swelled, which should 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 








burst into flowers! Si tli : B.. ee eee and on Bureau 
We me - thy coming, sweet wind of i Dee Registration oe pa WRITE aut oo ‘ositive persona recommendations. Competent teachers 
e south: 8 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
For the touch of thy light wings, the 
kiss of thy mouth; Engage the help and experience of an agency. 





For thes yearly evangel thou bearest from 
God, right now to enroll for many good positions we have been re- 
Resurrection and life to the graves of the TEACHERS WANTE quested to fill. Enroll with us and secure a better Salary. 


Grade teachers specially wanted. We personally recommend after careful investigation. 


—John Greenleaj Whittier \H.E. Kratz, Manager SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Can They Read? 


How often do we hear and read statements like the follow- 
ing, culled at random from a magazine: “The principal of a 
city high school says: ‘The principals of our grammar schools 
would resent it should I say it to their faces; but the fact is, 
I am disgusted in one respect with the pupils they send us. 
They cannot read, not only do they not comprehend the lan- 
guage of their books, but they do not know that they do not 
comprehend it.’” 

Every candid teacher knows that there is some justification 
for this complaint. Examples of children’s ludicrous blunders 
in the use of words are continually coming to the editor’s desk 
from teachers who are able to view the situation with some 
humor. Teachers are continually adjured to take nothing 
for granted in their pupils, and yet the complaints continue. 
For our part we are convinced that the chief trouble lies in 
the fact that children are not sufficiently encouraged to ask 
questions. Perhaps the classes are too large to admit of it, 
perhaps the teacher is too fond of talking herself, perhaps 
the children are too listless to know that they need to ask 
questions; but, for one cause or another, they soon fall into 
a passive habit of absorbing everything, and the teacher 
mistakes this habit or real understanding, until she is rudely 
disillusionized by some unfeeling superintendent or high 
school principal. All this is the more deplorable because all 
children naturally have inquisitive minds and it should not 
be difficult to keep them alert for the meaning of things in 
school as well as out. The pupils, as well as the teacher, 
should do a part of the questioning in every recitation; and 
he should be made to feel that the ability to ask pertinent 
questions and to challenge what is not clear and intelligible, 
is only second to the ability to define the meaning of the 
printed page for himself. 





Have We Improved? 


Those who contend that we have made no advance educa- © 


tionally over the good old days should read some of the text- 
books published for little children of those same days. In 
an address given before the Kindergarten Convention of St. 
Louis, Miss Patty Hill gives some surprising quotations from 
early books of song and verse for kindergarten children. 
Consider the naiveness of this one, for example: 


THe YELLOw Brirps 


I 


I saw a little yellow bird a-sitting on a limb, 

And while I watched, another came and sat down close by 
him; 

I heard their cunning prattle as they twittered and caressed, 

While now there are three little eggs, all in a little nest. 


II 
“Kate, Katie!”’ cried the first that came; 

Kate, Katie!” 

And Katie twittered and replied, “See Jim-ee, Jim, Jimmie:” 

They bobbed and bobbed their little heads in merry mimi- 
cry, 

And seemed to own me as their friend as they looked down 
on me. 


“See Kate, see 


Ill 
Two weeks have passed, again I went and looked up in the 
tree, 
There Katie sat upon the nest, demure and matronly, 
And Jim was there a dancing round, a happy bird was he, 
Three little birdlings more were there; Jim had a family! 


Or the fitness of this for dramatization: 


BEE AND ROBIN 
I 
A bee was sporting in the sun, 
So merry and so free; 
A robin near by watched the fun, 
And caught the little bee. 


II 
A hawk saw from his lofty seat 
The robin catch the bee, 
And, longing for such splendid treat, 
Down rushed he from the tree. 


III 


But slowly comes the huntsman gray, 
With gun and shot at hand, 

He sees the hawk still at his préy, 
A crack comes from his stand. 


IV 
The hawk is lying on the ground 
And does not stir nor move, 
The strongest am I here around 
I gave a huntsman’s proof. 





A Letter from Turkey 


Here is an interesting letter from Mardin, Turkey, that has 
just come to the editor’s desk. It is pleasant to think that 
we have good friends so far away, and that we are doing 
something to make their labors lighter. 

“Some unknown friends have sent me a number of back 
numbers of your excellent paper — going back to the first 
number published in 1893, one year before my coming here 
asamissionary. (I had not even heard of Primary Epuca- 
TION at that time.) I have wanted to add just a little word of 
appreciation to what others, probably many, have told you — 
and that is, I do thank you for the splendid things you have 
gathered into your paper for us primary teachers. I have 
been a subscriber for some time, and have always read the 
paper if I could possibly find time to do so, even though, for 
the past five years, the special work for me was in the kinder- 
garten. 

“T have just been scanning the December numbers of 1902, 
‘03, ’04, ’05, ’06, ’07, ’08, for suggestions for our Christmas 
and what a rich feast there is. 

“Before the coming of missionaries, Christmas was not ob- 
served as a day of giving and making others happy, put the 
custom is gaining ground and you ought to see the happy 
little ones in the kindergarten who are making a letter case 
for papa and scissors case for mother. The teacher said the 
childrert were in ecstasies over the pretty work.” 

















PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer. 
Fires in the fall. 


READINGS 


R. L. Stevenson 


eH 
FOR SPRING 


SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade 


No. 2. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, ‘The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMs AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDS. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LittLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, - 
man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. RospinsOn Crusok. Part II. 

No. 187. ROBINSON CrusoE, Part III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALgs. I. 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 9. THE Srory OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. ‘Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory or COLUMBUS 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 
No, 27. PENN. 
No. 28. WASHINGTON. 
No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
. 30. WEBSTER. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 42. 
No. 43. 
. 44. 
. 48. 
. 60. 
. 61. 
. 62. 
. 63. 
. 64. 
. 70. 
+s FR 
No, 81. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I, 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Prd- 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simplef orm, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
No. 46. SToRY OF THE Boston TEA Parry. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “ Revolutionary 
Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’’ 
No. 68. Story oF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. - 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. Stories OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. Stories OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


LINCOLN, 
LowELL, 
TENNYSON, 
WHITTIER, 
COopER. 

FULTON. 

Evi WHITNEY. 
EDISON, 
HAWTHORNE, 

S. F. B. Morsg. 
Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
JAMEs WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS. 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 


31. 
35: 
36. 


“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GoLpEN Toucs. 

Taken from the “Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 
No. 82. 
No. 83. 


No. 8o. 
No. 90. 
No. gI. 


No. 08. 
No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEsT. 

The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kir Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOw. 
Containing the following selections from fel- 
low’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the ers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 


Story oF HoLmEs. 
Story or LA SALLE. 
LONGFELLOW. 

De Soro. 
MARQUETTE. 

BOONE. 





Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘“*l have carried a child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerl know. The mate- 
rial is of interest to the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”” 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
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Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 

III The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens—Chicken 
Little 
Il Little Red Riding Hood 
Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
Tack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 
monds and. Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 


It is the finest 
toilet soap in_ all 
the world. 











scented Toilet Powder. 
absolutely pure, and is 











of fresh cut Parma 











Sample box for 4c. stamps 














Delicately Scented With Violets 


Mennen’s Violet Talcum 
Toilet Powder appeals to 
those who prefer a delicately 


It is 
the 


only Powder that hasthe scent 
Violets. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. - Newark, N. J. 


BORATED 
VIOLET 
TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 




























































































fades 


[RUBBER BUTTON] 


Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Well dressed little people wear smooth, 
neat stockings held in place by supporters 
that hold on firmly all 
day, but can be easily 


ssachedand detached 


by small fingers. 




















LOOK FOR THE 
MOLDED RUBBER 
BUTTON and *Velvet 
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By ELLA M. POWERS 


CONTENTS 


Tommy Rushaway White 
A Columbus Day Pantomime ‘ 
The Brownies’ Thanksgiving Feast 
Four Little Pilgrim Maids 
The Thanksgiving Dinner 
Dan, the Street Waif ‘ 
a Harrow’s Comforting Call 
A Christmas Gift 
Christmas Wishes of Mother Goose’s Children 
Tom’s Circus Money ; ; 
The Little Artist 
Getting Ready for Santa Claus 
Edna’s Christmas Wishbone 
Helen’s Box of Paints 
Clifford’s Little Maid 
Edwin’s Phonograph 
Peter’s Coat. 
The Luncheon 
Johnny’s Valentine ‘ 
The Home Coming of Washington . 
The Dance of a Little Colonial Maid 
A Maple Sugar Party 
A Brave Little Patriot 
Dot’s Little May Basket 
A Very Poor Bargain 
The Rehearsal . 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 


BOSTON NEW YORK _ 





LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











